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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tur French Government has taken a step not of very great im- 
portance in itself, but highly important in its bearing, vindi- 
eating our own country as anally. Two of the Paris journals, 
the Pays and the Patrie, have put forward something more than 
insinuations that troubles on the continent, particularly in Sicily, 
were fomented by our Foreign Office in order to thwart the Em- 
peror Napoleon. A paragraph correcting this false statement 
respecting a near ally has been officially sent to the Pays and 
the Patrie, and has been inserted as formally ‘‘ communiqué.” In 
order to appreciate this step, we must recall the circumstances 
under which it is taken. The two journals are ‘ semi-official,” 
or rather not official at all. They are what in England we 
should call ‘‘ ministerial” ; that is, the managers of the papers 
think it politic, or profitable, to afford a general support to the 
Government of France; that Governnment, however, being 
under no contract, and being in no way answerable for the views 
put forth, The writers volunteer to do what they suppose to be 
the dirty work of the Government, especially in the way of get- 
ting up stories detrimental to any party, at home or abroad, 
which thwarts the Government. Hence the recent story about 
Sicily. We must remember that a certain plausible foundation 
was furnished for the fiction, by the old relations of England 
with Sicily, in 1812, 1820, and 1848; relations which did not 
result very satisfactorily to the Sicilians, and have certainly not 
been renewed in the present day. In reality, there was not 
the slightest foundation for the tale; but these old re- 
miniseences give to it an air of verisimilitude. In Lon- 
don, it would have sufficed to leave the story to refute 
itself ; and the Emperor Napoleon might, if he had looked only 
to a short-sighted policy, have been content to leave an ally 
under an imputation which certainly did not originate with any 
of his own officials. To vindicate English policy and conduct is 
not popular with all parties in France; but it is not to the true 
interest of the Emperor that the conduct of his ally, and there- 
fore of his own political relations, should be misunderstood by 
the French nation. A sound judgment, as well as a more 
generous feeling, unquestionably dictated the recent con- 
tradiction. 

The state of affairs in Italy remains about as enigmatical as it 
was last week, certainly not more so. To whatever part of the 
continent we look, we find the same influences at work, without 
material change ; the general course of events being decidedly 
conducive to national unity and development. Elected for Nice, 
Garibaldi has stood forward in the Parliament of Northern Italy 
to interrogate the Government respecting the disposal of Nice ; 
but he has for the time been deferred as easily as Mr. Kinglake 
has been postponed. The General was but acting in his duty, 


probably putting the best face on the matter. Meanwhile, the 
progress of events, North and South, is more menacing to the 
despotic cause than the appointment of Lamorici¢re to the na- 
tional. However, the local disturbances may be kept under in 
Naples, suppressed in Sicily, prevented in Rome, and trampled 
out in Venetia, it is manifest that the revolutionary impulse is 
rapidly extending, and that, on the first opening, Rome, Naples, 
and Sicily, would join Piedmont, Tuscany, and Romagna, 





No question has called forth such evidence of the cross pur- 
poses between European papers, as that which is now in practice 
quietly closed — Savoy. The Sardinian Government has em- 
phatically declared that the annexation will not be accomplished 
until the people shall have had the opportunity of frankly mani- 
festing their own sentiments, There seems, however, to be little 
doubt that the community in Savoy will be content with the 
arrangements already made between King Victor Emmanuel and 
the Emperor Napoleon. Meanwhile Switzerland, whose Govern- 
ment had taken a tone of such loud protestation has very much 
quieted its alarms and indignations, and seems half content to 
fall back upon the assurance that its neutrality will be main- 
tained under the old guarantees, the Emperor Napoleon distinctly 
pledging himself to renew those guarantees so far as Savoy is 
concerned, and Austria has formally declared her intention not 
to interfere, precisely because Savoy has been transferred by the 
will of the two sovereigns concerned, and not by the arbitrement 
of universal suffrage. The Western Powers recognize the an- 
nexation in Italy because it has been affirmed by the vote of the 
people ; Austria recognizes the annexation with Savoy because it 
has not been confirmed by the vote of the people. Any plan, 
therefore, is tolerably sure to please some Power or other; while 
the great diversity of judgment certainly encourages little hope 
that in Congress the Powers would be able to concentrate their 
agreement upon any important point. 

The close of the revolutionary movement in Spain appears at 
present amongst the most curious problems of history, and perhaps 
we shall be long before we arrive at an authenticated solution. 
General Elio appears to have been the grand master of the 
Carlist movement; but it is evident that while the adherents of 
the party in many quarters are agreed, there was very little 





agreement between the same class in any one spot. General 
Ortega seems to have been completely deceived ; and it is diffi- 
| cult to find any one who has not, at one stage or other of the 
| brief adventure, been put off his reckoning. A report reached 
this country that the Count of Montemolin had been arrested ; a 
| Success so obviously embarrassing to the present Government of 
| Spain that the latter news looks very like a rescue for the offi- 
| cials. Since captivity would have been as disagreeable to the 
| Count as the capture would have been to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and where both parties are so thoroughly disinclined to 


and th > + dente eset lane , D 5 ; 
e assumption of any decisive antagonism between himself carry out his arrest, we cannot help fancying that if any mis- 
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0 Government is not warranted by any of the known facts, | taken functionary may have seized the Count, both parties would 


The engagement of Lamorici¢re as commander-in-chief of the 
Roman troops is confirmed, and it is assumed that he must have 


some kind of tacit licence from the Emperor Napoleon ; while | 


| happened to him during his flight, he does not remain in cus- 


speculation is ripe as to his own personal motives and sympa- 
thies, These discussions appear to us to be entirely superfluous. 
The Emperor Napoleon has not interfered with the foreign en- 
gagements of French subjects, who act upon their own respon- 
sibility. Lamoriciére is understood to have been, in early life, 


| find little difficulty in escaping from so false a position. The 
original report of his capture, therefore, may have been truer 
than the correction ; but the fact seems to be that, whatever has 





President Buchanan has earned the lasting gratitude of the 


' American republic, by nobly vindicating the highest office in the 
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commonwealth against dangerous encroachments attempted upon 
it by party in its worst form—that of political sect. It is a 
question not to be despatched in haste, and we shall examine it 
more at leisure. Meanwhile, the event will be found duly re- 
corded amongst our intelligence. Unable to carry out certain ob- 
jects, finding themselves successfully opposed by the Government, 
the members of a party in the House of Representatives adopted 
a resolution proposing inquiry into various administrative mat- 
ters. Some of these subjects were properly within the cognizance 
of the House of Representatives ; but the Committee appointed was 
to investigate charges against the President, of having been 
influenced by corrupt motives to arrest the progress of certain 
laws, either in their enactment or their execution. The charges 
were vague ; the House even refused to listen to a member who 
demanded that the accusations should be rendered specific. 
They originated, indeed, with Mr. John Covode, a violent Abo- 
litionist, we believe, elected among the very miscellaneous repre- 
sentation of Pennsylvania. President Buchanan calmly points 
out the utterly unconstitutional and irregular character of this 
spurious judiciary thus set up. The charges are not specific, the 
tribunal of inquiry is to be directed by the accuser, and the 
whole proceeding is a violation of the express laws of the consti- 
tution ; according to which neither branch of Congress has any 
jurisdiction over the President, save in the form of regular im- 
peachment, upon specified charges, advanced by the representa- 
tives before the Senate, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presiding. Appointed by the peoples of the sovereign States, 
entrusted with the safeguard of the constitution, to be trans- 
mitted uninjured to posterity, Mr. Buchanan, in language calm 
and eloquent as Washington himself might have used, repels the 
encroachment, by wholly denying the legality of the asserted 
jurisdiction. 

Mexico remains in a state of utter anarchy. Juarez, the soi- 
disant Liberal, is still master of Vera Cruz, and Miramon, the 
leader of the Opposition, has not been put to flight as was re- 
ported. The United States men-of-war seem to have acted in 
the interest of Juarez when they captured the two steamers be- 
longing to the Miramon party, but much obscurity hangs over 
the policy of the United States Government in this quarter. In 
the meantime, the welfare of the subjects of every power is at 
the mercy of the not over-scrupulous partisans on either side. 


It is a remarkable fact that none of her Majesty’s Ministers 
attended the dinner of the Lord Mayor on Easter Monday. The 
Duke of Cambridge was the hero of the evening, and made a 
sensible speech on the condition of the Army, and the necessity of 
maintaining the national defences in an adequate state. We 
would commend to the notice of Mr. Bright, were it not that he 
systematically treats the opinions of competent judges in matters 
military with derision, the remarks of the Duke on the expen- 
siveness of panics, and the necessity of keeping our military and 
nayal efficiency unimpaired. 


North and South, are in renewed commotion. This week St. 
George’s-in-the-East has been the scene of another disgraceful 
commotion ; the Reverend Bryan King having pursued his roseate 
mission with the support of the metropolitan police ; while the 
local Luthers having vindicated Protestantism by a riot even 
more disgraceful to themselves than to the fane they desecrated. 
At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the parish has elected Mr. Wester- 
ton as churchwarden, flying in the face of the rector, Mr, Lid- 
dell, who had the best of it in a somewhat bickering attack made 
upon the rectorial position by the new churchwarden before his 
nomination. 

These conflicts of extremes are imitated in Scotland, with local 
differences. The Revivalists have been assailed in a stronghold 
which they possessed in Banffshire, by a party of Rationalists ; 
the contending factions flinging quotations at each others’ heads 
from profane verse, after the manner of the ecclesiastics and their 
** battle of the books” in Boileau’s Lutrin. 


Che Cnnrt. 
Arter keeping Easter at Windsor Castle, her Majesty departed thence, 
on Tuesday, for Aldershot Camp, where she arrived the same evening. 
She was accompanied by the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, Prince 
Alfred, the Princess of Leiningen, and Prince Arthur. 

On Weénesday, her Majesty reviewed the Aldershot Division. She 
rode on horseback, accompanied by her consort, Prince Alfred, and the 
Princess Alice. In the evening, her Majesty entertained a number of 
officers at dinner in her pavilion. On Thursday, she drove through the 
camp, visited the hospitals, and the quarters of some of the officers and 
men. The Prince of Wales has gone to Belgium. 


- Che Alrtropalis. 


The annual banquet at the Mansionhouse, on Easter Monday, was not 
attended by her Majesty’s Ministers. The distinguished company pre- 





an 
sent included, however, the Duke of Cambridge, two Eastern prine 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Wortley, Sir Georse 
Pollock, Sir Frederick Smith, and a number of naval and military — 
The principal speech was made by the Commander-in-chief, who spoke 
for the Army :— 
“My Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg to acknowledge the com 
pliment which you have been pleased to pay the British Army. I alwa oi 
regard it asa high privilege to be permitted to respond to this toast = 
although I have the honour to be at the head of that Army, I trust i will 
not be deemed unbecoming in me to say that, notwithstanding we are not 
reputed to be a military nation, I flatter myself there is no army in Euro 
which, when called into action, can beat us in any respect. Itis the fashion 
rather to decry this country as a military Power; but the nation has always 
done the Army the justice to admit that, when summoned to show what it 
can do in the field, it has always come up to its expectations. That is the 
state of the service at the present day, and I + ~ it will long continue so, 
The notice taken of the Army on occasions like the present tends in a great 
measure to keep up that high spirit, without which it cannot be efficient, 
Believe me, that the troops stationed in distant lands look with anxiety to 
see the estimation in which they are held in England. The first feeling that 
pervades all ranks is, ‘ What will they think of us at home?’ and the public 
acknowledgment which their efforts receive from their countrymen produces 
a most beneficial effect on all branches of the service. Although most of these 
whom I have the honour of addressing are not immediately connected with 
the Army, I am persuaded you all agree with the remark of the Lord Mayor, 
that the riches of this great and influential empire are, in a great measure, 
owing to the Army and Navy. For, if it were not for the security in which 
you all live and pursue your daily avocations—if it were not for the safety 
in which you imbividually and collectively feel that your ships and your 
trade can go to every part of the globe, this great empire and its commerce 
could not thrive as they now do, and as they have done for a lengthened{period, 
Cheers.) We all, of course, wish that that security may for ever continue, 
lieve me, gentlemen, its continuance depends very much on your- 
selves. If the liberality hitherto shown in supporting the Army and Navy 
is still displayed, you may rest in security both now, and, I trust, for many 
ages tocome. But you must not shut your eyes to the fact that great efforts 
are necessary to attain this result. You cannot relax your exertions with- 
out to a certain extent deteriorating your national position. Nobody in this 
country, Iam convinced, can ms 4 to see any declension in that position, 
This is, I believe, a great and glorious empire, at the head of the civilized 
world. We give the tone to civilized society in every part of the globe, 
That is a position which a great nation ought to strive to maintain. May 
you ever maintain it! Viewing the Army and Navy in this light, I trust 
you will never allow their efficiency to be impaired. No doubt it is a very 
expensive thing to keep up those services ; but that is the effect of the very 
improvements which are taking place from day today. The scientific ad- 
vancement in all departments calls for a greater outlay than used to be re- 
quisite. That is a natural consequence of the march of intellect in modern 
times. Why, the very means of locomotion, the facility with which you 
can move vessels and troops, our railways and our steam-ships—all these 
advantages, which none can appreciate more fully than the merchants and 
citizens of this metropolis, tend greatly to alter our position relatively to the 
rest of the world. Therefore, although in former times, owing to our insu- 
lar position, we were very secure in our daily life and occupations, we can- 
not disguise from ourselves the fact that the improved modes of communica- 
tion now existing have called for greater vigour in all our defensive prepa- 
rations. All that we desire—all that, I am confident, the country desires— 
is to be placed in a proper state of defence. Nothing can be more objec- 
tionable, nothing can be more lamentable, than a constant succession of 
anics. Believe me, these panics are the most costly things that can happen. 
e extravagance which ensues from them it is impossible to estimate. A 
wise and judicious annual expenditure is far less burdensome and much 
more effective for its object. trust I shall be forgiven for making these 
observations, but they involve matters which ought to be generally known. 
(Cheers.) I cannot sit down without expressing my sense of the admirable 
spirit evinced by the country in the recent volunteer movement. I have 
said before that if that movement is well and judiciously organized, I be- 
lieve it will be found most valuable. But much—indeed everything—de- 
pends on the manner in which it is conducted. If it is conducted as a great 
auxiliary to the Army and Navy, nothing can be more advantageous to the 
eneral interests of the country. If, on the other hand, it is intended to 
isplace these services, the result will be most unfortunate. As an adjunct 
to the regular forces, however, these volunteer corps are capable of render- 
ing good service to the State.” (Cheers.) 





At the annual dinner of the “ Thames Subscription Club,” established 
“for the encouragement of the noble art of rowing,” Mr. Sergeant King- 
lake, in responding to the toast of “* The Members of the House of Com- 
mons,” amused the company by relating some of the boating exploits in 
which he took part in early life at Cambridge, and how on one occasion 
in particular he acted as captain of an open six-oared boat, built under 
his own superintendence, which was rowed from Deal to Calais and back 
again, adding that on the return voyage, having a spare oar, he and his 
crew could not find in all Calais a Frenchman who would consent to 
take it. He stated also, that on a recent gala day at Eton he heard the 
Duke of Malakhoff remark, on seeing the Eton boys row, that now he 
knew where the gallant officers who fought the battles of the English in 
the Crimea were trained. 

The Easter Vestry meeting tor the election of churchwardens, held on 
Tuesday, in the schools of the district parish of St. Paul, Knightsbridge, 
ended as usual in a row. The incumbent, Mr. Liddell, took the chair. 
After he had nominated Mr. Davidson as his churchwarden, Mr. Weste=- 
ton rose and began to put questions to the chairman to “ catechize” him 
in fact, on the use made of offertory moneys; questions the chairman 
declared to be irrelevant. When he refused to answer them, some ont 
called out that “it was a confession of guilt”! and Mr. Hall, the 
late churchwarden, insisted that it was a natural conclusion that some- 
thing was wrong when questions were not answered. Mr. Westerton 
refusing to be bound by the chairman’s decision on a point of order, and 
Mr. Hall persisting in reading a list of the “‘ perverts” to Rome, Mr. 
Liddell quitted the chair. Then Mr. Hall assumed his place, and nom- 
nated Mr. Westerton, who was forthwith elected. In the course of 
the specchmaking, the following statements were made touching the prac- 
tices of the clergy of St. Paul. ' 

Mr. Hall com Aained that the judgment of the Privy Council, ordering 
the removal of the crosses and other decorations of the altar in the parish 
church of St. Paul, had been evaded. Though they had been removed for 
a time, the crosses had been recently restored, and were set up cver the com- 
munion-table, not upon it—a distinction without a difference—the super- 
altar remained, the embroidered altar-cloths were still used, the bowings 
and genuflexions still went on, the services were choral, the candlesti ks 
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and candles were there, and the latter were lighted; the rood screen re- 
mained, and the Ten Commandments were merely printed on a piece of 
and pasted up against the wall, as o~—- they wanted to get rid of 
the commandments altogether. St. Barnabas Church was, if possible, still 
more nearly assimilated to the Church of Rome, and to make it so the Latin 
language was used in the texts and inscriptions about the building; the 
morning service was divided into four or five distinct parts; the tinkling of 
little bells went on as one portion of the congregation was dismissed and 
r was admitted, and the Litany was murdered and mutilated by 





anothe' r : ~ 

i d singing so that nobody could understand it. Mr. Wester- 
~ the menting it was his intention to have asked Mr, Liddell 
several questions referring to the lights on the altar, and would 


have shown that they were paid for out of the money collected at the sacra- 
ment, contrary to the protests of the parish, He would have shown that 
Mr. Liddell and his curates encouraged confession, and received young 
women in the vestry and in ne rooms elsewhere, a”4 then enjoined 

ance and granted special absolution. More than that, he would have 
shown that Mr. Lidde appropriated the offertory money to the establish- 
ment of the mission in St. George’s-in-the-East, by Mr. Bryan King and 
Mr. Lowder, which had been a source of misery and degradation to that un- 

py parish. He believed that Parliamentary influence must be brought 
to upon these men, so as to compel them to show themselves in their 
true colours. They should be called upon to make some declaration, failing 
which they should be compelled to leave the church which they had dis- 


oh resolution was afterwards passed, on the motion of Mr. Westerton, | 

authorizing him as churchwarden, to take measures for removing ob- 

‘ectionable articles of furniture from the churches of St. Paul and St. 
arnabas, and to indemnify him for any expenses he might incur. 

The parish of St. George’s-in-the-East has again become notorious. 
On Easter Sunday, Mr. Bryan King gaily decorated the altar with an 
ornamental cloth of strange device, crosses composed of red, white, and 
white and red roses, and vases of flowers. There were thirty-two wax 
tapers burning in the chandelier above the altar, and this picce of dis- 
play was festooned with roses and evergreens. The congregation, kept 
waiting outside while the Rector’s friends were admitted by a private 
door, as soon as the doors were opened rushed with shouts into the 
church. The lighting of the tapers, the gaudy spectacle of the altar, 
added fuel to their passions. They took possession of the seats within 
the rails, and were turned out by the churchwarden. When the Rector 
and a procession of priests and choristers appeared, the mob pressed in 
upon them and drove them back. A second advance was successful, and 
the service was performed. But the mob behaved shamefully, made a | 
great uproar, and attacked Mr. King as he quitted the church, Finally, 
the police entered and cleared the church. 

The Beer interest, as opposed to the Spirit interest, held a meeting at 
the London Tavern on Thursday, and gave its most hearty support to 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure for extending the licensing system. But they 
are naturally of opinion that “‘ the licensing of retailers of beer through- | 
out the kingdom, and more especially in the larger towns, would do more | 
to bring the sale of wines into general consumption among the people 
than any other class created for the sale of wines only; as it is to such 
houses that the working man generally resorts to take his meals, they 
respectfully submit that when such accommodation is provided, and a 
refreshment licence taken out, the beer-seller should be entitled to take | 
out a wine licence, the same as an ordinary cating-house.”’ 

; 














William Dickinson, a journeyman clockmaker, has been fined 1/. 6s. 8d. 
or six months’ imprisonment for having wilfully disturbed the minister of | 
the parish church of St. George’s-in-the-East. The case was heard befora | 
Mr. Selfe and occupied a long time. Dickinson was prosecuted and con- 
victed under the Act of Uniformity. There was some discrepancy in the 
evidence, but not much doubt that Dickinson was one of the least guilty of | 
the many persons disgracefully rioting in the church on Sunday. 

A drunken soldier was arrested on Monday at Woolwich. He was one of 
a party who were insulting passers-by. His comrades ran to rescue him, 
and failing, began to break windows and destroy property. They were a 
hundred strong. The reserve force of police came up, twenty strong, as- | 
sisted by two non-commissioned officers and some civilians. ‘The soldiers 
formed up across the road. After a delay of five minutes, the police charged | 
with drawn truncheons, and the soldiers fled. | 

| 


Elizabeth Fasselow, a child seven years of age half naked, was brought up | 
at the Mansionhouse, charged with walking the streets in a destitute con- | 
dition. A policeman found her and took her to the London Union, where 
she was refused admittance, and he was obliged to keep her at the station- 
house all night. ‘The excuse of the relieving officer was that she * was the 
wickedest and most troublesome girl” he had ever seen. The Lord Mayor 
said his conduct was shameful. Whereupon, he said—‘*Oh! but, my Lord, 
she’s a regular bad one. She’s got as good a father as she can wish for, but 
she'll never stop at home, as her mother is dead; and her father calls hera 
regular Jack Sheppard, for he told me that one day, when he locked her in 
the room up stairs, where there was a hand of pork, she tore her clothes 
into strips, made a rope of them to let herself down from the window, and 
ran away, pork and all. I myself once sent her home, but she tirew her- 
self down on London Bridge, and kicked, and tore, and refuse: to go any 
further. She's no end of trouble to us, my Lord.” The relieving officer 
was ordered to take her to the Union at once, and charge her father with her 
eep. 

The girl was brought up again before the Lord Mayor on Thursday. She 
had been turned out of the workhouse, and Mr. Bowring, clerk of the City 
of London Union, defended the conduct of the Union authorities. . 

The Lord Mayor said—‘ Surely the union might take care of her and 
charge her father with the expense. However, it was certainly wrong in 
the relieving officer to refuse to receive her into the City of London Union.”’ 
Mr. Bowring—** Since your Lordship again refers to that® allow me to say 
a under my instructions.” The Lord Mayor—‘“t Then they were very 

vad instructions, Sir.” Mr. Bowring—“ It was a course we were compelled 
to take by the frequency of her appearance among us.’ The Lord Mayor 
(peremptorily)—+ I want to hear no more from you, Sir.” Mr. Bowring— 
think Your Lordship might act with courtesy to one who is here as a 
pee officer.” The Lord Mayor—“‘ Hold your tongue, Sir, if you please ; 
ur Be wish to hear another word from you on the subject ; so be silent.” 
Mav owring—*‘* T shall not be silent; I have a right to speak.” The Lord 
Mayor—“ I tell you again, Sir, that nothing can justify the conduct of 
your relieving officer in turning that little child away from the union, to 
wander about the streets at four o'clock in the morning. Mr. Rowring— 

Your Lerdship is wrong there. You forget that she was in charge of a 
polic eman at the time; and our officer is bound to obey his instructions, as 
ar officers are bound to obey theirs.” The Lord Mayor—‘ I don’t 
Wish to hear any more from you, Take the child to her union.” Mr. 
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Bowring—“ Then she must go to Lambeth.’’ The Lord Mayor—Then, 
Sir, send an officer with her there.” Mr. Bowring—‘ No; let one of the 
city officers take her. She’s in their charge now, and we've nothing to do 
with it.” The Lord Mayor—‘“ Your conduct does you very little credit, 
Sir.’ Mr. Bowring—‘* That may be your Lordship's opinion, but other 
people may judge differently.” The contest of tongues then ceased, and 
the child was sent home to her father. 

Anne Johnson, a young woman who had already been twice imprisoned 
for six months for brutal assaults upon her mother, was charged at the 
Worship Street police-office with stealing and pawning her mother’s shawl. 
The pos er is described as a most worthless and depraved creature, fre- 
quently abusing and beating her parent. The mother is an industrious and 
honest woman, afflicted with a bad son in addition toa wicked daughter, 
A more painful case has seldom come under public notice. 

Agirl, only eleven years of age, Ann Ridley, has been remanded on a 
charge of having decoyed a child, four years of age, from home, stripped 
her and pawned her clothes. She induced the child to go with her from 
Bouverie Street across Fleet Street, to Blackhorse Court, and there she 
robbed her little prey. The clothes were pawned in Shoe Lane. The in- 
spector gave such an account of the pawnbroker, that the Magistrate, Alder- 
man Hale, directed that the pawnbroker should be summoned for unlaw- 
fully taking in a pledge from a child under sixteen years of age. 

Three cases of attempted suicide came under the notice of the magistrates 
on Tuesday. Anne Ginsty, who had only been married eight months, tried 
to kill herself with laudanum. It was not her first attempt at suicide. She 
believed her husband was unfaithful. The Magistrate said she was a foolish 
woman to poison herself because her husband was unfaithful. She was dis- 
charged on giving a promise never ‘‘ to do the like again.” The second 
case was that of Ellen Norton, a young woman who had contracted ac- 
quaintance with disreputable characters. She ‘stopped out late at night” ; 
her mother and sisters reproved her for it; so she swallowed a dose of mu- 
riatic acid, but was rescued by a policeman. She was committed to prison 
for a week, in order that the chaplain might talk to her, Mary Anne 
Hodges, the third would-be self-slayer, quarrelled with a mother-in-law, 
and tried to poison herself. Her father, in giving evidence against her, 
was moved to tears. He represented her as so jealous of her step-mother, 
that nothing could be done with her. The Magistrate told her that her 
father’s second marriage was no excuse for her conduct.’ He thought, how- 
ever, that it would be better for her if she were removed from home and 
maintained herself, and he remanded her, in order that some arrangement 
might be made. 


Provincial, 

Mr. Bright made a speech at the Lancashire Reformers’ ‘Union in the 
Free Trade Hall on Thursday, of which we have a summary by tele- 
graph. The question of the evening was the Reform Bill; Mr. Bazley, 
Mr. Henry Ashworth, and others, spoke; but Mr. Bright was the 
“lion” of the evening. If the summary be correct, it will be seen that 
Mr. Bright has again ventured to make, in the provinces, those accu- 
sations which he abstains from making in Parliament. 

Mr. Bright said though it was holiday time both for’ hard-working 


| people and for Members of Parliament, he thought it was never inoppor- 


tune for the citizens of a free country to meet and discuss questions of 
public interest and importance. We were now arrived at an interval or 
sort of half-way house in the session of Parliament, and it would be an 
advantageous opportunity to survey the past and glance at what is in 
store for us in the immediate future. 

Looking back to the last two months in Parliament, he was glad to be 
able to say that what we beheld was highly satisfactory, If it was not for 
the enormous, the needless, and he might say the guilty military expendi- 
ture, he would have been willing to express unmixed approbation of Mr. 
Gladstone's budget. Weshould probably have had a good budget from Mr. 


| Gladstone even if there had been no commercial tréaty with France, but 


that treaty made it doubly valuable. By means of the two, every vestige of 
protection had been swert from the tariff, The treaty would come into full 
operation in three years from that time. He believed we should find the 
tariff of France much more liberal than the present tariff of the United 
States. If we now exported to the extent of twenty-three million pounds 
how much should we export to France, a 
country more populous and much nearer to our shores, when we hada 
more liberal tariff than that with America? How were this budget 
and treaty received? The treaty was received with marked coldness 
by both houses, and hotly opposed by a large party in the Commons, 
They said it was not according to precedent, and that the chief apostle 
of free trade did not know his own business, (Lenghter.) They said 
the French tariff ought to be lower, and that it ought to come into operation 
at once. Well, that was to the loss of France. They said it had not re- 
ceived the sanction of the French Chambers, but that it was carried into 
effect on the sole will of the Emperor, If it was passed in accordance with 
the French constitution, and the mode of enacting it was sufficient for 
France, it ought to be sufficient for us. They said the duties were chiefly 
taken off luxuries. The truth was we had not many articles left except 
luxuries, the duties on which could be abolished. The Zives said we ought 
to have left the treaty to be negotiated by an experienced diplomatist. We 
had diplomatists in all parts of the world receiving enormous salaries, yet 
we should look in vain for any service by them to English industry equal to 
the service done by the unpaid and inexperienced diplomatist, Mr. Cobden. 
But the true reasons against the treaty had not been given in the House of 
Commons. The budget abolished sé¢veral sources of indirect taxation, and 
had tied up the military expenditure by a tax from which hereafter there 
would be no escape. Itenceforth these two things would go together. If 
Parliament raised the military expenditure to twenty or thirty millions, that 
increase must be defrayed by an income-tax, or by an income-tax coupled 
with a property-tax. He (Mr. Bright) thought it a most happy thing that 
this result should have been brought about. This treaty promised peace 
and confidence with France: but there were persons connected with the oli- 
garchy and the military service who wished for a different policy. Out of 
the 125 years previous to 18145, we were at war with France during 68 years. 
When the system began our taxation amounted totwo millions. In 1514, it 
had reached to 72 millions, and we had an accumulated debt of 800 millions, 
All this took place under a system in which only the “select” were al- 
lowed to vote, in which the great aristocratic Republic stood supreme, un- 
interfered with by the breath of public opinion. The treaty concluded with 
France menaced this patrimony of taxation, and hence the concealed oppo- 
sition to its being carried into effect. Besides those questions of the budget 
and commercial treaty, Parliament had been called upon to consider the 
question of parliamentary reform. Lord J. Russell's bill must be teken for 
what it was, viz., a bill for the extension of the franchise. It only remotely 
touched upon the redistribution of seats, and did not comprise the ballot. 
The borough voters in England and Wales now on the register numbered 
440,000 and he believed the new bill would only add 167,000. Was thata 
measure likely to give an ignorant and excited mob a preponderating power 
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in all the boroughs of England? In 1832 it was said, the new voters en- 
franchised by the proposed Reform Bill would swamp the old constituency, 
and the same argument was being used at the present time; yet the ten- 
pound householders had never conspired, so far as he knew, to swamp the 
—— of persons of property and education. Mr. Whiteside, ina recent de- 
ate, had tried to frighten the House by reference to the strike of the Lon- 
don builders. Now, it had never been proved that strikes were bad ; a strike 
was the reserved power in the hands of the working man. Mr. Bright 
would tell working men never to surrender their right to combine with their 
fellow men in support of their interests. He believed Mr. Disraeli would be 
glad to allow the present bill to pass, so that the question of reform should 
no longer obstruct his battles with his old antagonists, the Whigs. Others 
among the Tory opposition would also willingly give it their support; but 
he feared the policy of lukewarm Liberals. He, however, gave credit to Go- 
vernment for bringing forward the measure, and hoped they would take care it 
was not damaged in its passage through the House. Ifit should not be passed 
this session, or was much longer delayed, he would recommend the working 
classes throughout the country to appoint delegates from their trades unions 
and societies to sit permanently in Londen to act upon Parliament, and to 
tell it that they did not longer intend to be put off and trifled with, and 
cheated of their just expectations. (Cheers.) Mr. Bright then drew a 
arallel between the present time and that of Mr. Pitt, with regard to the 
form Bill and Commercial Treaty with France. In 1784, Mr. Pitt's re- 
form measure was rejected, and his commercial treaty was got rid of by war 
with France. He warned the people to see that the same course was not 
adopted now. There was a party in this country who systematically en- 
deavoured to arouse an ill feeling against the French nation. The 7imes 
was following in the wake of the Morning Advertiser, and in the same pot- 
valiant style, perhaps; but with a malignity, if possible, more Satanic, 
trying to arouse a spirit against the French nation. From week to week, 
and from month to month, it published leaders, one day insulting France, 
next day alarming Germany, and another time exciting England. (Cheers.) 
He knew what would be said in reply to this, but he was not writing 
anonymously. He was an Englishman like themselves, caring nothing for 
the revilings of the press, but caring dearly for the solemn interests of his 
country. His warnings were not unnecessary. He spoke not to the court ; 
for though honest, his speech was scarcely tuned to courtly ears. He spoke 
not to the aristocracy who, wrapt in luxury, cared not to listen to his ap- 
als; but he addressed the great body of his fellow-countrymen. Ina 
ew years this treaty would become a bond of perpetual peace. It might 
yet be wrested from their hands. With peace the progress of reform could 
not be arrested, and political power in this land would be transferred from 
a clique of families to a great nation, 
Mr. Bright concluded amidst great cheering, having spoken one hour 
and twenty minutes. The meeting broke up immediately afterwards. 


The Ipswich Farmers’ Club has taken ground against the Malt-tax, 
alleging a great variety of reasons against its continuance, and especially 
pointing out that it is unjust to admit French wines and foreign malt at 
lower duties, while the duty on home-produced malt is not reduced. 
They talk of establishing an Anti Malt-tax Association, and hope to find 
an efficient advocate of their views in Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 


The Liverpool Improvement Committee have presented to the Town | 


Council a plan of improvements in various parts of the town, involving 
the widening of many old streets, and the construction of several new 
ones at the north, south, and east sides of the borough. The scheme 
also comprised improved approaches to the landing stages. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of carrying out these improvements was 300,000/., and the 
committee recommended the council to apply to Parliament for powers 
to borrow this amount. 





Murderers’ confessions are not often very pleasant reading, but for the 
student in human nature they will always ite a peculiar interest. Two 
have been published this week, and we quote parts of both. The first is 
that of Joseph Castle, who killed his wife, and who was hung at Bed- 
ford on the 31st of March. We invert the order of the confession for 
the sake of continuity. Castle said :— 

‘** My wife left Ware on Monday morning, the 8th of August. After she 
had been gone about three hours, I started to the Hartham Railway station, 
in Hertford, in pursuit of my wife, but, finding she was not there, I went 
to the Hatfield station, thinking to hear something of her there. Not hav- 
ing heard of her, I proceeded to Cromer Hyde, at which place I heard that 
my wife (according to the description I gave of her) had been there, and had 
gone on to Luton. I walked on to Luton, and arrived there at about ten 
o'clock the same night. I thought they were all gone to bed, so I did not 
disturb them, but intended to sleep in a plait dye-house belonging to my 
father-in-law. Shortly after, I heard some one at the door of the house 
going in. I went out of the plait-house and walked up to the door, think- 
ing it was my wife had just arrived. I laid hold of the person, but, finding 
the voice was not hers, I let her go and ran away. I walked round the 
town two or three times, and asked a policeman for a night’s lodging. I 
then returned to the plait-house, and remained there the whole night, and 
until seven o’clock the next morning. When I left the plait-house, I went 
to my father-in-law’s house, and, finding the door on the latch, I walked 
into the house and asked Emily if her father was at home? She replied 
that he was not, and, at the same time, requesting her to allow me to sit 
down, which I did, I asked her if Jane, my wife, was there. She said she 
was in bed. I asked her permission to go up-stairs, which I did, and found 
my wife in her mother’s bed. Some one of the family came to me shortly 
afterwards, and told me to get up—I could not stop there. After some per- 
suasion from them, and threatening to throw me out of bed, I got up, al- 
though against my will, feeling very tired, having walked from Ware to 
Luton, and having walked ten miles in addition the previous morning in 
quest of work—in all not less than thirty-four miles, and without having 
anything to eat. I got out of bed about nine o'clock on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, dressed myself, and came down stairs. I found breakfast was over. 
sat down about an hour, and had a pipe of tobacco before leaving the house, 
about ten o’clock that morning. My wife had some bread and pork, which 
she ate in my company. My wife afterwards urged me strongly to leave 
Luton, and promised to go part of the way with me. I told her I would 
drop down dead and die of starvation before I would leave her behind me in 
Luton. My wife still pressed me to leave Luton, and at last I unwillingly 
consented, she promising to accompany me part of the way. Before we 
left, one of her sisters said, ‘ If I were you, I would get a divorce.’ In 
reply, my wife said, ‘ How can I get a divorce? It wants money, money, 
givl.’ After leaving ber father’s house, we entered into conversation, 
and she told me she was ashamed of me. I asked her if she thought she 
was doing her duty in saying she was ashamed of her husband? I told 
her I meant her to leave Ware in a week or two, when the Militia 
came out. She reminded me they were coming out on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. I said, ‘ You are wonderful particular in finding it out.’ I asked 
her if she would live with me again, for the way in which we were living 
made me sick of life; and I told her so, She said, ‘If you are, I am not.’ 








She repeatedly upbraided me for coming after her. I eis tie che a, 
hed tok mo io thea ely manner? She ood ithed teen plamien A. ~ 
told her if I had intended to run away from her I coll have told her and 
would have acted more straightforward. I then asked her again if she 
would live with me. She said, ‘Iam afraid.’ I told her she need not be 
afraid. I held up my hands and said, ‘I hope they may wither if ever J 
lift up my hand against you in.’ Iasked her to kiss me. She would 
not do so. I then kissed her cheek. We walked close together across the 
fields along the footpath beyond the Model Farm leading to Summeries 
Castle. I put my arm round her waist to help her up the hill, and said to 
her, ‘I'll carry you up, tired as Iam.’ We walked together to the top of 
the hill (she being on my right side), when she said to me, ‘Surely you 
cannot want me; you have a mother who can do for you.’ On this I with. 
drew my arm. She immediately lagged behind me, ‘and kept uttering some 
words which I did not understand. I did not speak to her for some 

after I took my arm from her waist. I stopped in the way while she came 
up tome. She walked then on my left side. I then put my left arm round 
her waist and endeavoured to kiss her, but she did not seem willing, I 
still kept my arm round her waist walking along the road, until we came 
near to the place where I afterwards heard she was found. I then asked 
her again if she would live with me. She said in reply, ‘You don’t want 
me.’ I said, ‘IfI had not wanted you, I should not have come so many 
miles after you.’ I made no more propositions to her and cared no more for 
life, as life seemed a burden to me. I then laid hold of her (she being then 
on the side next the bank) and kissed her there. The deed then was done 
as I have previously related. Dated the 30th of March 1860... . . As 
soon as she found she was wounded she said, ‘I'll punish you’! She was 
standing up at the time I did it. I seized hold of her the second time, and 
entered the knife under the ear, and thrust it in the direction of the wind- 
yipe. As soon as she had received the second wound she said, ‘ Joe, you 
ia done it at last.’ I do not know what else she said. She walked to- 
wards the dell-hole, and she there tumbled in; she was not dragged. I 
saw her in the dell-hole, on her knees, in the attitude of prayer, with both 
hands lifted up towards Heaven. When TI left her, she was alive in the 
dell-hole. .... If she had only said, ‘Have mercy on me,’ I should not 
have done the deed. I was afraid she would have me punished. 

The second confession is that of George Cass, the man who killed Ann 
Sewell, a servant, at Embleton in Cumberland. It is to this effect. “She 
made me mad you know, and I was coming from righting the ewe. She 
was in the passage, coming out of the front door leading into the yard, op- 
posite the stable. She wanted me to do something with her caulkers, and, 
as I would not, she began to bother with me, and call me. She had a knife 
in her hand, which, as I was standing between the stable and the house- 
door, she threw at me, and the haft just catched me in the left cheek, just 
below the bone. I clicked it up in my madness and threw it at the deceased 
Ann Sewell, and it stuck in the apple of her throat, as she was standing at 
the edge of the door, and she ran from there to the bottom of the passage. 
She did not scream out. ‘ Oh, dear,’ she says, ‘come here and put me away 
altogether.’ She said she could not find it of her heart to go out again. 
Well, then, I said I did not like, and then she begged of me twice or three 
times to do it. Itook up a knife which I had in my hand, and just came a 
stroke across the left side of her neck. When I was coming a second time, 
she put up her hand to the left side of her neck, and said it did not seem to 
go far enough, ‘ Give me another.’ I gave her then a second one, when she 
asked me, and then she stood a little bit, and then shedropped. I came into 
the kitchen and took the knife with me, and thought I would wash it, and 
then I rued I would not, and went and put it into her hand.”’ The con- 
fession proceeded to state that he washed the blood from his waistcoat and 
hands, after which he returned to his work in the field until he was sum- 
moned thence by the announcement that the deceased had killed herself. 
Cass further stated that on the night after the murder he went into Sewell’s 
room, and took out of a bag belonging to her her purse, containing 
ls. 6d. and a sovereign, and from her frock-pocket half-a-crown. On 
Wednesday, he went to Eaglesfield and paid a debt which he owed to his 
relatives there with the sovereign, spending the half-crown in drink, and 
part of the ls. 6d. in tobacco. He states that this confession is voluntary, 
and that he had no accomplice. 


A double murder has been commmitted in Cumberland. The victim in 
this case is a German. He is supposed to have been killed by a man in 
whose company he set out from Penrith. 

The Spaniard, Serafin Manzano, who was convicted at the recent Wilts 
assizes for the murder of Anastatia Trowbridge, at Ashcombe, was executed 
on Wednesday in front of the new prison, Devizes. 

Another murder has been committed at Pendlebury, near Manchester. 
William Scholes and one of his sons have been slain, The room in which 
they were was locked. When it was opened, Miss Scholes, an idiot, was 
found sitting in a chair, and her father and brother dead on the floor. They 
had been strangled. Joseph Scholes, another son, is in custody. 


The Derbyshire police have captured Heenan the American pugilist, and 
have bound him over to keep the peace. This is a strong measure, and not 
a very wise one, Sayers and Heenan will fight, it is certain, if they can 
possibly elude the police, recognizances notwithstanding. The English and 
American fighter are both hunted from county to county by the busybodies 
who instigate the police. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Convention of Royal Burghs, which has been holding its annual 
sitting at Edinburgh, has, on the motion of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, 
adopted the following resolution :— . 

“That the convention resolve to petition Parliament in favour of the bill 
now before Parliament, for extending the franchise in eounties to occupiers 
paying 10/. of yearly rent, and in burghs to occupiers paying 6/. of rent; 
and at the tame time to urge the claims of Scotland to a larger proportion of 
Members, on the ground that, whether as regarded population or taxation, 
or both combined, it was inadequately represented as compared with Eng- 
land and Ireland.” : 

Asked how long®the bill would satisfy him, Mr. M‘Laren, who is the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, replied, * As long as it works well’’! 

The Earl of Airlie was last week reinstalled as Lord Rector of the Ma- 
rischal College of Aberdeen. 








IRELAND. 
The nomination for Clare County took place on Saturday ; the polling 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. There were two candidates, Mr. Francis 
Calcutt and Captain Luke White. As the latter lost the show of hands, 
his friends demanded a poll. Mr. Caleutt defeated his opponent, obtain- 
ing the large majority of 1849 votes. 
A strong body of the clergy of the diocese of Cork, Cloyne and 
have expressed their concurrence with the views of the Primate 
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yestion of education. They declare their belief “that the principles of 
) national system of education in Ireland are the best under the cir- 
cumstances,” and they “earnestly hope that the late declaration of the 
intentions of her Majesty’s Government to uphold the system may lead 
the clergy generally to secure for their schools the advantages which it 


affords 





Foreign oud Colonial. 

§rantt.—The Patrie and the Pays—M. Granier de Cassagnac writing 
in the latter—have been ‘asserting that England has provoked insur- 
rections in Sicily for the purpose of ultimately acquiring that island. 
Simultaneously, Le Nord published an article in which it improved upon 
the malignity of the Paris journals, and imputed to English gold and 
English agents the Carlist escapade! The language of M. Grainier de 
Cassagnac was very bitter, and openly charged England with the offence 
of making the peace of Villafranca sterile. 

The two French journals were rebuked by their Government in a note 
communiqué” on Monday. It was worded as follows .— 

« On the occasion of an at insurrection which have taken place 
in Spain and Sicily, two journals, the Pays and the Patrie, contain re- 
grettable imputations against a neighbouring power. ‘These journals should 
the less have accepted these imputations because, as they themselves ad- 
mit, they are devoid of ail authenticity.” 

The Patrie humbly inserted this communiqué at the head of its co- 
lumns in the form of a warning, and abstains from all comment, but the 

ays subjoined the following paragraph, which is in substance a repetition 
of the charge .— 

«“ We most fully adhere to the idea which dictated this communiqué, and 
we shall always be happy to believe that the country alluded to remains 
everywhere faithful to principles of order worthy of such a government. 
Revolutionary ideas have but too powerful an empire, and too many ad- 
herents, and it is to be wished that all the great nations should combine 
to oppose them.”” 

M. Grainier de Cassagnac charged England by insinuation with being 
the enemy of Italy. The Italians are republishing our bluc-book to show 
that, but for the strenuous exertions of our Government, they would not 
have been allowed to decide upon their own affairs. 


curious expressions. ‘The first is the reference to England as a “ neigh- 
bouring power,” which is a very chilling definition of a “ friendly ally.” 
The second is ‘devoid of all authenticity,” a phrase not equivalent in 
French to “devoid of all foundation.” ‘* Devoid of all authenticity ” 
means that the statement given in the congenial columns of the Patric 
and Pays was merely informal, but it does not say it was untrue; it 
would imply that the charge was real, though the proofs to establish it 
are incomplete. In fact, the phrase resembles the Scotch verdict, ‘‘ Not 
proven.” There is reason to believe that these phrases were intention- 
ally employed, and that they did not come from the Home Office, but 
from the secret recesses of the Tuileries. 

It is a curious fact “that one or two of the persons implicated in the 
Carlist affair are nearly related to the Montijo family. What is near 
and dear to Madrid cannot be indifferent to Paris. A message was sent 
off on Monday or Sunday last to Madrid, requesting Queen Isabella to 
spare the lives of the favoured parties. Queen Isabella is said to have 


replied, that those who made this request appeared to forget that she was | 


a Constitutional Sovereign; that she could not take upon herself to re- 
mit, any more than to inflict punishment, without the advice of her res- 
ponsible Ministers ; and, moreover, that the parties arrested could not be 
considered as criminals until they had been tried and condemned by the 
proper tribunals.” 

It is said that a new pamphlet is about to appear from the pen of an 
anonymous writer, to be called La Coalition ; not a coalition of kings 
against France, which the author regards as dead and buried, but the 
coalition of peoples, who, according to the expression of the Emperor, 
turn their eyes when suffering towards France. It is said that the au- 
thor of La Coalition makes light of the treaties of 1815, which have a few 
more rents to undergo in order to become worthless rags, and he hopes 
that in future treaties the territorial position which is suited to France, 
and which she merits, will be assigned to her. The author, in fact, 
points to the enlargement of the future frontiers of France. 

The Vienna correspondent of the 7imes writes as follows, touching the 
question of Savoy and Switzerland :-— 

“Several of the Berne correspondents of the German and Austrian 
papers affirm that England, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, have agreed to 
address a collective note to France, ‘in which they, in the most positive 
language, will uphold the claims of Switzerland to the Northern part of 
Savoy,’ but the news is incorrect. More than one attempt has been made 
by England to establish a certain unity of action between herself, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, but the two first-mentioned l’owers refuse to pledge 
themselves to any particular line of conduct. Russia is probably bound to 
France by secret ties, and Austria is offended with England because she has 
displayed so much sympathy for the Italians, It is said that there is an excel- 
lent understanding between the British and Prussian Governments, but there 
is little intercourse between the Russian and Austrian Cabinets. About a 
week ago, Prince Gortschakoff replied to the appeal made by the Swiss Go- 
vernment to Russia, as a party to the treaties of 1814 and 1815; but the an- 
swer was not very inspiriting, as it contained no positive promise that the 
claims of Switzerland to Chablais, Faucigny, and Carouge, should be up- 
held. Up to the 2d instant, no official re ly had been given by Austria to 
the Swiss Government, but it is believed that the Imperial Government in- 
tends to let Switzerland have the benefit of its good offices.” 

Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says :— 

“T think we shall find the five great Powers of Europe agreeing to meet in 
Conference to take into consideration the integrity of Switzerland as affected 

the annexation of Savoy and Nice, and the views of France regarding 

neutral States. England, Prussia, Russia, and Austria seem to desire 
such a solution of difficulties, and I believe France will meet the views of 
those Powers.”’ 

An eminent ay a of Bordeaux has presented to the Emperor 

model of a gunboat constructed on a system to be propelled without 

The Emperor has approved the model, and has ordered the in- 
ventor to build a gunboat according to his plan. 

The Minister of War is ocoupied with the improvement of the cavalry. 
It was perceived in Italy that the cavalry was not as efficacious during 
that campaign as on former occasions. is arose from the fact of the 
— soldiers being armed with rifles, by which they were enabled to 
Teach the cavalry at a long distance, and thus destroy the efficacy of 


their charge. Manuvres are to be tried at the camp of Chalons and at 
Luneville, which it is hoped will restore to the cavalry their ancient 
prestige. 

The following extract from a speech by M. Rouher, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, at the cattle show of Poissy last week, de- 
monstrates the great advantages French farmers will derive from the late 


| Treaty of Commerce concluded between England and France :— 


‘To increase the quantity of cultivated land and its productive power is 


| to resolve one of the terms of the problem—will the increase of consumption 


| on French wines imported into England is computed. 


| same measure, 94f. 95c. 


sustain and remunerate these efforts? Were the French markets alone 
open to us, the progressive power of these markets would be a cause of se- 
curity, but the new commercial relations established with Great Britain— 
the modification of the Customs’ tariff, which has been the consequence— 
extend our horizon and facilitate the development of our strength. Eng- 
land offers us an ever-assured market for our corn, our wines, and for every 
species of food. We exported to Great Britain in the year 1858 native pro- 
duce to the amount of 150,000,000f. If the Almighty protects our crops, 
if a more liberal code of laws should aid our commerce, our exports will 
receive a most active impulse.” 

The Avenir Commercial demands that the Treaty of Commerce with 
England shall be modified with respect to the mode in which the duty 
The treaty says 
that French wines containing not more than 18 degrees of alcoho! shall 
pay a duty equivalent to 63f. 30c., for a cask containing 228 litres, and 
all wines containing more than 18 degrees of alcohol shall pay for the 
The consequence of this arrangement, accord- 


is “ge ™ - : 
ing to the Avenir Commercial, will be, that Bordeaux wines will pay half 
, less duty on arriving in England than Burgundy wines, and that Bur- 


Paes : ‘ rocess of verifying the powers 
The paragraph *“* communiqué,” it has been pointed out, contains two | I “ae I 





% 


gundy will be sacrificed. Again, the strong, coarse wines of the Hérault, 
which are shipped in such large quantities from Cette, will pay in Eng- 
land 50 per cent more duty than the most expensive Bordeaux wines. 
The Prefect of the Hérault, and the Chamber of Commerce of Mont- 
pellicr, supported by the Wine Commissioners, have, it is said, opened 
the eyes of the Emperor to this anomaly, and demonstrated to the con- 
tracting Powers the impossibility of equitably taxing wines on their 
arrival in England according to the quantity of alcohol they contain. 


Sta!qy-—The Parliament at Turin has been engaged in the tedious 
of the members; in other words, 
ascertaining the validity of elections. Out of 338, only five were an- 
nulled, and only one of these had the savour of corruption about it. Some 
constitutional questions arose touching the construction of the law for- 
bidding placemen to sit in the Parliament. Two Professors, members of 
the Board of Health, Signor Bo and Signor de Maria, were elected. As 


| Professors they were eligible, as placemen they were ineligible, but it 


was contended that the qualification destroyed the disqualification, and 
it was added that both gentlemen would be valuable members on account 


| of their special knowledge. They were declared competent to sit. General 


| 
| 


Garibaldi had attempted to put a question to Count Cavour, respecting 
the annexation of Nice, but he had been declared out of order, because the 
Chamber was not constituted, 

An affecting incident occurred during the earlier sitting. General 
Quaglia, who took the chair as doyen, was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
while engaged in his dutics as President. He was carried home, and 
carefully tended, but he died. 

Signor Lanza has been elected President of the Chamber by a ma- 
jority of 129 to 90 votes. He isanold Parliamentarian. 

The /ays says that there is no doubt whatever of the approbation of 
the Sardinian Parliament of the cession of Savoy and Nice, and that in 
order the * better to ensure the success of the proposal Count Cavour has 
resolved to make it acabinct question.” The latter assertion shows what 
a bitter pill Sardinia is te be ma’e to swallow. 

Count Cavour has done diplomatic battle with the Swiss confederation 
endeavouring to prove, and proving to his own satisfaction that the Swiss 
have little to do with the neutrality of Savoy, since it was rendered 
neutral in the interest of Sardinia, not of Switzerland. The Swiss Mi- 
nister at Turin rejoins by repeating his protest against the occupation of 
Northern Savoy by France. Count Cavour, on the 31st of March, thus 
explains the position of things. 
* Turin, March 30, 

** Monsieur l’Envoyé—I have received the note which you addressed me 
on the 28th, protesting in the name and by the order of your Goverament 
against all civil or military taking possession by France of the provinces of 
Savoy to which the treaties of 1816 have extended the Swiss neutrality un- 
til an understanding has been come to on that subject between the Powers 
that guarantee that neutrality and Switzerland itself. 

“The sentiments which the Government of the King professes for the 
Helvetice confederation, and the explanations which it has already hastened 
to give it, ought to be convincing that it appreciates in the most friendly 
manner the anxicties of the Federal Council, and that it will be happy to 
testify to it, as far as may depend on itself, the regard inspired in it by its 
connexion with a country which has constantly given it proofs of good 
neighbourhood. 

‘The very terms of the treaty, concluded on the 24th of this month at 
Turin, and to which the note you have transmitted me refers, exc.ude the 
idea that Sardinia has wished to alter the position in which the provinces 
in question have been placed by the treaty of Vienna. For the rest, the 
eventuality which the Federal Council appears to dread, and in view of 
which it has charged you to address to us new protestations, will not be 
realized. 

** The neutralized territory of Savoy will not be occupied by the French 
troops before the populations have freely pronounced on their future des- 
tinies. 

“In her desire of bringing about an arrangement satisfactory to all par- 
ties, France has herself invited the assembling of a conference to consult on 
the means of giving to Switzerland such guarantees as, in the opinion of 
the powers, may be necessary. 

«Tet the Federal Council be so , on its part, as to hasten the convo- 
cation of that conference, and we have the firm hope that before long an 
undersianding will be arrived at which will dissipate all anxieties. 

(Signed) “C. pg Cavour.” 

Three divisions of the French army of occupation are to remain in 
Lombardy, under General d’Autemarre. The remainder will garrison 
Savoy and Nice. 

A Boensh journal has reported that Count Cavour has yielded to 
France, and given leave for the entrance of Neapolitan troops into Um- 
bria and the Marches. The statement, says a Turin letter, is a complete 
fabrication. Having been questioned on this very project, the Count 
replied that the King of Naples and the Pope were the best judges of 
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their own conduct, as the King Victor Emmanuel was of his; and that 
the Sardinian Government, neither approving the project nor announcing 
its own determined opposition, would consider itself perfectly free to act 
as its own security might require. 

Next week the King of : Sardinia will make a royal progress into Cen- 
tral Italy, arriving at Florence, it is said, on the 20th. 

Reports of insurrections in Sicily have floated about during the week. 
There has been fighting in Palermo and perhaps at Messina. The Turin 
papers assert that the insurrection was spreading and that there were 
10,000 well-armed insurgents out in the island. On the other hand, the 
Neapolitan Government declares that “order reigns in Palermo and 
Sicily,” but admits that there had been conflicts. It is suspicious that 
a continuous stream of reinforcements should flow into this scene of 
order. 

The Times has published a list of forty two men imprisoned in the 
gaol of Santa Maria Apparente, one for ten, some for four, others for a 
lesser number of years, not one of whom has ever been tried. This in- 
famous conduct has been persisted in by the Government in spite of 
French and English intercession, and remonstrances without end. The 
tyranny at Naples is more grinding than ever. 

A letter from Naples states that the combat at Palermo was very 
bloody, most of the insurgents having perished at the barricades. Several 
monks of the convent occupied and heroically defended by the patriots, 
were seized and imprisoned. Reinforcements have been sent into Sicily. 
The commercial steamboats have been put into requisition, and the army 
in Sicily will be augmented to 30,000 men. Prince Castelcicala has 
returned to his post as governor of the island. Prince Filangieri has 
arrived in order to confer with the King. On the evening of the 6th 





an immense crowd, estimated to number 80,000, blocked up the Rue | 
Tolede, at Naples, and raised numerous shouts of “ Viva la Constitu- | 


zione,” before the residence of the Papal nuncio. The streets were quickly 
cleared by the patrols. 

General Lamoriciére has been gazetted as Commander-in-chief of the 
Papal army. He is said to be satisfied with the material he has to work 
upon, and promises to make them into Papal Zouaves. 

General Lamoriciére has issued an order of the day, in which he 
declares that he has not hesitated to resume his sword when required by 
the Pope. 
civilization. Europe is threatened by revolution, as it formerly was by 
Islamism. The cause of the Pope is that of civilization and liberty.” 
The General concludes by exhorting the soldicrs to have confidence in 
success of the cause which is intrusted to them. 

The Espero of Turin says that Russia intends giving up its establish- 
ment at Villafranca, and has applied to the Sardinian Government for 
some place near the Gulf of La Spezia instead. 

A decree of the King of Sardinia enacts that the flags destined for 
fortresses, and for regiments of infantry and cavalry, shall bear in the 
centre of the white part the shicld of Savoy, with the white cross on a 
red field, surrounded with blue, the whole surmounted with a royal 
crown embroidered in silk, 

$141", —The Carlist insurrection has been of short duration. After 
the troops refused to fight for the Count of Montemolin, Ortega fled; but 
not far, 
personages of the highest rank,” supposed to be, two of them, Monte- 
molin and his brother. This is doubted. Cabrera, it is now said, did 
not land in Spain at all. Notorious Carlists were seized in many places. 
The only demonstration took place at Bilboa, but it was utterly con- 

emptible. 


Mi uugary.—The 1st of April has gone by, and the Austrian Govern- 


He continues thus :—‘‘Catholic Christianity is the life of | 


did not interfere during all these proceedings, yet in the night f rom the 4a 
yi he night from the 4th 

to 5th, Mr. Vezerle was arrested on the charge of hav 

against the authorities.” —— 

The second event was an entertainment in aid of the distresses of the 
Croats, now suffering from famine. The first ladies and gentlemen in 
the land, sang, played, and took part in tableaux vivants. e Countess 
Bertha Nako was the heroine of the evening, for she played the national 
airs of Hungary, accompanied by a gipsy orchestra. As much as 20/ 
were given for a stall or a box. owe 

As an illustration of the unanimity of national feeling in Hungary a 
correspondent mentions the will of Baron Josika. : 

‘** The late Chancellor of Transylvania, the Ultra Conservative Magnate 
the friend of Prince Metternich, the statesman whom Count Rechberg gladly 
would have welcomed as colleague to the ministry, if he would but have ae- 
cepted office, has clearly expressed in his will that he had disposed of his 
property according to the ancient laws of his country, as he te not ac- 
knowledge for Hungary the validity of the Austrian code.” 

Count Stephen Szechenyi, one of the most distinguished members of 
the Hungarian Government in 1848, committed suicide in the lunatic 
asylum at Débling during the night of Saturday, the 7th instant. Few 
men have done more for his country than Szechenyi, and none deseryes 
more ample honours from the Hungarian nation. 


Gustria.—Count Rechberg is ill from overwork and anxiety. The 
Austrian Government has failed in getting any satisfactory contracts for 
a loan, The Emperor Francis Joseph is said to have set his face against 
conciliatory measures either in Venetia or Hungary. 

A correspondent of the Times at Trieste, furnishes some interesting 
particulars bearing upon the late gigantic frauds in the Austrian commis- 
‘iat department revealed to the world by the suicide of General 
Eynatten :— 

“* The deficit amounts to the astounding sum of no less than 17,000,000 
florins, or 1,700,0002. sterling, of which 3,000,000 florins, or 300,000/., are 
laid to the charge of some of the leading capitalists of this city. One was 
imprisoned, two have fled, and others are undergoing forced examinations of 
books, papers, documents, &e. The strangest part of the tale is, however, 
that which is certainly the least known. It is said, and from the sources 
from whence I hear it I believe it is true, that at the celebrated meeting of 
the rival Emperors which led to the armistice, and subsequently to the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty of peace at Villafranca, when Napoleon and Francis 





| Joseph were left quasi alone for nearly three quarters of an hour, the 
| former, addressing the latter, said, ‘Your Majesty would do well to listen to 


friendly and well-meant counsels. You are surrounded by traitors. Your 


| Majesty believes that your fortress of Mantua is provisioned for six months ; 
| I tell you,’ emphatically raising his finger, ‘it has not food for as many 


| of the tale in connexion with Mantua is yet to come. 


He was captured at Calanda, and in his company were “ three | 


ment has not deemed it expedient to fulfil its promise, and put in force | 


the Patent Law of September affecting the Protestants. Baron Gabriel 
Pronay, the leader of the Lutherans, has published a summary in the 
daily papers, according to which, from 559 Lutheran communities, 226, 
comprising 306,786 members, have, up to the 3lst of March, accepted 
the Imperial patent, whilst 333, comprising 543,712 members, have pro- 
tested against and rejected the ministerial decree. With the Calvinists, 
comprising more than two-thirds of the whole Protestant population of 
Hungary, the opposition to the illegal decree is still stronger. Out of 
1500 parishes, including a population of 1,800,000 souls, not one has 
accepted the new organization. On the other hand, M. Martin Szenti- 
vinyi, the inspector of the Liptau district, has been sentenced to six 


months’ imprisonment, and the sentence of eight months’ imprisonment | 


in irons on M, Zsedényi, who was the first that protested at Kaesmark 
against the patent of the Ist of September, has been confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Justice. The chairman of the Kaesmark meeting, the 
Right Reverend L. Tapperezer, superintendent of the Eperies district, 
was deprived of his office on the 4th instant, as was likewise the Right 
Reverend Joseph Komaromy, superintendent of the Lutheran district of 
Pesth. 

Two significant events have occurred at Pesth. One was the funeral 
of the student, Géza Foriny4h, killed by the police in the disturbance of 
the 15th of March. An eye-witness thus describes the scene :— 

‘The funeral procession was opened by 300 students, colleagues of the 
deceased, all in the national costume ; the ofliciating priest, with a numerous 
suite, followed; then came the coffin, borne on the shoulders by the 
Counts Geza, Szapany, Gyula, Karélyi, and Messrs. Blaskovie and Ken- 
deftly, and surrounded by sixty torchbearers, among whom I recognized the 
Counts Batthyany, Kardlyi, Regleirés, and Testetios. Close behind 
the coffin walked the brother of the deceased, a captain of engineers 
in the Austrian army, accompanied by an imposing number of ladies 
and gentlemen clad in the national mourning costume; the empty 
hearse and some hundreds of carriages closed the procession. Ar- 
rived at the cemetery, a circle of ladies clad in mourning surrounded 
the open grave, and Countess Ellen Batthyaény put a laurel wreath, 
ornamented with the national colours, on the coffin. After the prayers were 
told, and the first clods were thrown into the grave, a young lady of sixteen 
stood up on a tombstone, and intonated with a clear voice, Vordsmarty’s 
celebrated national anthem, 

* Oh, Magyar! by thy native land, 
With faithful heart abide: ’ 
in which she was immediately joined by a chorus of thousands of voices, and 
when the song had ceased, Sir. Vezerle, a student and relative of the 
deceased, spoke a few words in his praise, which were followed by a 
thundering ‘ Long live Hungary!’ Then the whole mass of people—esti- 
mated at no leas than from fifty to sixty thousand—who had taken part in 
the ceremony, dissolved calmly, without the least disturbance. The police 





days. “Test my information, and act accordingly.’ And so it proved, and 
afforded another lesson also of the infinite superiority of the French over 
the Austrian system of espionnage. 

“To give some idea of the bare-faced effrontery of the fraud, and the 
number of accomplices necessary, one instance will suftice, though, if need- 
ful, I could adduce many others. Mantua isa walled city, and the bul- 
locks which were driven in at one gate passed through the town out at the 


| opposite, and then, making the half circuit of the walls, reéntered at the 


The richest part 
A firm in Trieste 
made a contract with the Austrian Government for the hides of the bullocks 
supplied for the use of the troops. Now, although each bullock did duty 
living for five, still he could only be killed once, and supply one hide. The 
contractors, therefore, called upon and actually received from the Govern- 
ment the forfeit, as stipulated by contract, of one florin upon every hide 
short delivered; thus profiting to the extent of 30,000 florins for the non- 
delivery of the skins of animals which had never been killed! Solferino 
and Magenta might each have told another tale, had not the ~_ caused 
by Austrian fraud weakened, if not paralyzed, Austrian valour, Enough of 
this for the present.’ 


@nited Statrs.—Advices from New York to the 31st of March 
have been received. 

The President has sent the following message and protest to the House 
of Representatives. As it deals very fully with a great constitutional 
question, suggestive of vast issues, and illustrating the working of the 
American constitution, and as it tells its own story, we quote it entire. 

‘**'To the House of Representatives— 

‘* After a delay which has afforded me ample time for reflection, and after 
much and careful deliberation, I find myself constrained by an imperious 
sense of duty, as a codrdinate branch of the Federal Government, to protest 
against the first two clauses of the first resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives on the 5th instant, and published in the Congressional 
Globe on the succeeding day. These clauses are in the following words :— 

* Resolved,—That a committee of five members be — by the 
Speaker for the purpose, first, of investigating whether the President of the 
United States or any officer of the Government has, by money, patronage, or 
other improper means, sought to influence the passage of any law appertain- 
ing to the rights of any State or territory ; and second, also to inquire into 
and investigate whether any officer or officers of the Government have, by 
combination or otherwise, prevented or defeated, or attempted to prevent or 
defeat, the execution of any law or laws now upon the statute-book, and 
whether the President has failed or refused to compel the execution of any 
law thereot.’ 

‘+I confine myself exclusively to these two branches of the resolution, be- 
cause the portions of it which follow relate to oo abuses in the Post- 
office, Navy-yards, public buildings, and other public works of the United 
States. In such cases, inquiries are highly proper in themselves, and belon 
equally to the Senate and House, as incident to their legislative duties, a0 
being necessary to enable them to discover and provide yom legislative 
remedies for any abuse which may be ascertained. Although the terms of 
the latter portion of the resolution are extremely vague and general, yet my 
sole purpose in adverting to them at present is to make the broad line of dis- 
tinction between the accusatory and the remedial clauses of this resolution. 
The House of Representatives p no power under the Constitution 
over the first or acquisitory portion of the resolution, except as an impeach- 
ing body, while over the last, in common with the Senate, their authority as 
a legislative body is fully and cheerfully admitted. 

“Tt is solely in reference to the first or impeaching power that I presume 
to make a few observations. Except in this single case, the Constitution 
has invested the House of Representatives with no power, no jurisdiction, 00 
supremacy whatever over the President. In all other saspoot, he is quite - 
independent of them as | are of him. As a coérdinate branch of the 
Government, he is their equal. Indeed, he is the only direct representative 
on earth of ‘the people of all and each of the sovereign States. To them, 
and them alone, is he responsible, while acting within the sphere of 
constitutional duty, and not in any manner to the House of Representa 
tives. 


first gate, and every bullock made this parade five times! 
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“ le have thought proper to invest him with the most honour- 
sade vempealtle, and di Tied office in the world, and the individual, how- 
es unworthy, now holding this exalted position will take care, so far as 
in him lies, that their rights and prerogatives shall never be violated in his 
person, but shall pass to his successors unimpaired by the adoption of a dan- 

rous precedent. He will defend them to the last extremity against any 
erconstitutional attempt, come from what quarter it may, to abridge the 
constitutional rights o: the Executive, and render him subservient to any 
human power except themselves. , 5 

«The people have not confined the President to exercise the Executive 


duties. =| have also conferred upon him a large measure of legislative 
discretion. No bill can become a law without his approval, as representing 


the people of the United States, unless it shall pass after his veto by a ma- 
jority © two-thirds of both Houses. In his legislative capacity he might, in 
common With the Senate and the House, institute inquiry to ascertain any 
facts which ought to influence his judgment in approving or vetoing any 
pill. This participating in the performance of legislative duties between co- 
ordinate branches of the Government ought to inspire the conduct of all of 
them in their relation toward each other with mutual forbearance and res- 

t; at least, each has a right to demand justice of the other. The cause 

of complaint is that the constitutional rights and immunities of the Execu- 
tive have been violated in the eg of the President. The trial of an im- 
peachment of the President before the Senate, on charges preferred and pro- 
secuted against him, by the House of Representatives, would be an impo- 
sing spectacle for the world. In the result, not only his removal from the 
Presidential office would be involved, but, what is of infinitely greater im- 

rtance to himself, his character both in the eyes of the present and of fu- 
ture generations might possibly be tarnished. The disgrace cast upon him 
would in some degree be reflected upon the character of the American peo- 
ple who elected him. Hence, the precautions adopted by the Constitution to 
secure 2 fair trial. On such a trial, it declares that the Chief Justice shall 
reside. This was doubtless because the framers of the Constitution be- 
ieved it to be possible that the Vice-President might be biassed by the fact 
that, in case of the removal of the President from office, the same shall de- 
yolyeon the Vice-President. The preliminary proceedings in the House in 
ease of charges which may involve impeachment have been well and wisely 
settled by long practice upon principles of equal justice both to the accused 
and to the people. 

“The precedent established in the case of Judge Peck, of Missouri, in 
1831, after a careful review of all the former precedents, will, I venture to 
predict, stand the test of time. In that case Luke Edward Lawless, the 
accuser, presented a petition to the House, in which he set forth minutely 
and specifically his causes of complaint. He prayed that the conduct and 
proceedings in this behalf of the said Judge Peck may be inquired into by 
your honourable body, and such decision made thereon as to your wisdom 
and justice shall seem proper. 

“This petition was referred to the Judiciary Committee. Such has ever 
been deemed the appropriate committee to make a similar investigation. It 
is a standing committee, supposed to be appointed without reference to any 
special case, and at all times it is presumed to be composed of the most emi- 
nent lawyers in the House from different portions of the country, whose ac- 

uaintance with judicial pees and whose habits of investigation qua- 
lify them peculiarly for the task. No tribunal, from their position and cha- 
racter, could in the nature of things be more impartiai. In the case of 
Judge Peck the witnesses were selected by the committee itself, with a view 
to ascertain the truth of the charge. They were cross-examined by him, 
and everything was conducted in such a manner as to afford him no reason- 
able cause of complaint. 

“Tn view of this precedent, and, what is of far greater importance, in 
view of the constitution and principles of eternal justice, in what manner 
has the President of the United States been treated by the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Mr. John Covode, a representative from Pennsylvania, is the 
accuser of the President. Instead of following the wise precedents of former 

times, and especially that in the case of Judge Peck, and referring the accu- 
sation to the Committee on Judiciary, the House have made my accuser one 
of my judges. 

“To make the accuser the judge is a violation of the principles of uni- 
versal justice, and is condemned by the practice of all civilized nations. 
Every none must revolt at such a spectacle. I am to appear before Mr. 
Covode, either personally or by a substitute, to cross-examine the witnesses 
which he may produce before himself to sustain his own accusations against 
me, and perhaps even this poor boon may be denied to the President. And 
what is the nature of the investigation which his resolution proposes to in- 
stitute? It is as vague and general as the English language aflords words 

in which to make it. The committee is to inquire, not into any specitic 
charge or charges, but whether the President has, by ‘money, patronage, 
or other improper means, sought to influence,’ not the action of any indi- 
vidual member or members of Congress, but ‘ the action of the entire body 
of Congress itself,’ or any committee thereof. The President might have 
had some glimmering of the nature of the offences to be investigated had 
his accuser pointed to the act or acts of Congress which he sought to pass or 
to defeat by the employment of ‘ money, patronage, or other improper 
means.’ But the accusation is bounded by no such limits; it extends to 
the whole circle of legislation, to interference ‘ for or against the passage of 
any law appertaining to the rights of any State or territory.’ And what 
law does not appertain to the rights of some State or territory? And what 
law or laws has the President failed to execute? These might easily have 
n pointed out, had any such existed. 

“ Had Mr, Lawless asked an inquiry to be made by the House whether 
Judge Peck, in general terms, had not violated his judicial duties, without 
Specification of any particular act, I do not believe there would have been a 
single vote in that Body in favour of the inquiry. Since the time of the 
Star Chamber and of general warrants, there has been no such proceeding 
in England. The House of Representatives, the high impeaching power 
of the country, without consenting to hear a word of explanation, have 
endorsed this accusation against the President, and made it their own act. 
They even refuse to permit a member to inquire of the President's accuser 
what were the special charges against him. Thus, in this preliminary 
accusation of ‘high crimes and misdemeanours’ against a a codrdinate 

ch of the Government under the impeaching power, the House refused 

to hear a single suggestion even in regard to the correct mode of proceeding ; 
but, without a moment's delay, passed accusatory resolutions under the 
pressure of the previous question. In the institution of a prosecution for 
any offence against the most humble citizen—and I claim for myself no 
greater rights than he enjoys—the Constitution of the United States and of 
the several States requires that he shall be informed, in the very beginning, 
of the nature and cause of the accusation against him, in cole to enable 
him to prepare for his defence. There are other principles which I might 
enumerate, not less sacred, presenting an impenetrable shield to protect 
every citizen falsely denn with a criminal offence. These have been 
Violated in the prosecution instituted by the House of Representatives 
the Executive branch of the Government. Shall the President 

alone be deprived of the protection of these great principles which prevail 
in ever land where a ray of liberty penetrates the gloom of despotism ? 
Shall the Executive alone’ be deprived of the rights which all his fellow- 


| 


citizens enjoy? The whole proceeding against him justifies the fears of 
those wise and great men who, before the Constitution was adopted by the 
States, apprehended that the tendency of the Government was to the 
aggrandizement of the Legislative at the expense of the Executive and 
Judicial Departments, 

‘**T again declare e~ phatically that I make this protest for no reason per- 
sonal to myself, and I do it with perfect respect for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which I had the honour of serving for five successive terms, 


| I have lived long in this goodly land, and have enjoyed all the offices and 


| zealous magistrate issued an order to the 





honours which my country could bestow. Amid all the political storms 
through which I have passed, the present is the first attempt which has 
ever been made, to my knowledge, to assail my personal or political in- 
tegrity ; and this has been done as the time is approaching when I shall 
voluntarily retire from the service of my country. I feel proudly conscious 
that there is no public act of my life which will not bear the strictest seru- 
tiny. I defy all investigation. Nothing but the basest perjury can sully 
my good name. I do not fear even this, because I cherish an humble confi- 
dence that the gracious Being who has hitherto defended and protected me 
against the shafts of falsehood and malice will not desert me now when I 
have become ‘old and gray-headed.’ I can declare before God and my 
country that no human being, with an exception searcely worthy of notice, 
has at any period of my life dared to approach me with a corrupt or dishon- 
ourable proposition ; and, until recent developments, it had never entered 
into my imagination that any person, even in the storm of exasperated po- 
litical excitement, would charge me, in the most remote degree, with having 
made such a proposition to any human being. I may now, however, ex- 
claim, in the language of complaint employed by my first and greatest 
predecessor, that I have been abused ‘in such exaggerated and indecent 
terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, to a notorious defaulter, or 
even to a common pickpocket.’ 

** I do, therefore, for the reasons stated, and in the name of the people of 
the several States, solemnly protest against these proceedings of the House 
of Representatives; because they are in violation of the rights of a co- 
ordinate Executive branch of the Government, and subversive of its consti- 
tutional independence ; because they are calculated to foster a band of in- 
terested parasites and informers, ever ready for their own advantage to 
swear before ex-parte committees to pretended private conversations between 
the President and themselves, incapable, from their nature, of being dis- 
proved, thus furnishing material for harassing him, degrading him in the 
eyes of the country, and eventually, should he be a weak or timid man, 
rendering him subservient to improper influences in order to avoid such per- 
secutions and annoyances; beeause they tend to destroy that harmonious 
action for the common good which ought to be maintained, and which I 
sincerely desire to cherish between the codrdinate branches of the Govern- 
ment; and finally, because, if unresisted, they would establish a prece- 
dent dangerous and embarrassing to all my successors, to whatever political 
party they might be attached. James BuCHANAN, 

os Washington, March 28.”’ 

After an exciting debate, it was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with power to report at any time. 

The Government has declined to accept the proposal of the British 
Cabinet for a settlement of the San Juan question. Mr. Cobb has with- 
drawn his name from the list of candidates for the presidential chair. 
Delegates have been elected in Arizona, to organize a provisional govern- 
ment. 

Advices from Mexico state that the reported flight of Miramon is un- 
founded. 


€angda.—Tenders have been received and accepted for the erection 
of a building, in which is to be held a grand provincial exhibition at the 
period of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Canada, It is intended to 
be a permanent structure of glass and iron, and is to be erected under the 
auspices of the Board of Arts and Agriculture, and to be devoted here- 
after to the furtherance and encouragement of the special objects it has 
in charge. The Government intend making a grant of 20,000 dollars in 
aid of the present exhibition, which is intended should be on such a scale 
as to impress favourably our intended visitors, and enable them to take 
away with them some correct notions as to our resources, and the ad- 
vances we have made in those arts and sciences which have been the 
foundation of the uncqualled greatness of our nursing mother. Prepara- 
tions are afoot in various other parts of the province for the great event 
of the year, the Prince’s visit and the inauguration of the Victoria 
Bridge. The influx of visitors expected here at the time will ‘be a cau- 
tion,” as our neighbours across the borders have it, and they, being 
“sight loving folk,” are sure to be “ thar” in numbers to see a real live 
Prince. Such an occasion may not again occur for a generation.— 
Canadian News, 


Sndia.—The Calcutta Mail with advices to the 10th of March has 
arrived. The 7imes correspondent furnishes the following statement. 

** A very grave series of circumstances has occurred in Krishnaghur. As 
you, perhaps, are aware, the mode of growing indigo in this country is to 
make advances to the ryots on condition of receiving a certain number of 
bundles of the plant in return, The ryots like the advances very much, 
but they do not Vike growing the indigo, which occupies the best rice land, 
and does not pay so well. ‘They always try to evade their contracts, and in 
Bengal a civil suit for redress is an absurdity, It takes usually twelve 
months to get the suit on the file, though it may be decided pretty quickly, 
—say, in five months, when once on. Accordingly, the planter, done out 
of his money, and out of his indigo, is too often apt to resort to compulsion. 
Government have repeatedly tried to check this practice, and, in some dis- 
tricts, as ‘Tirhoot, it has been wholly abandoned. In some it exists still, and 
wherever it exists the cultivation is unpopular. A few months ago an over 

ia of polic 2, which 1 subjoin +4 
** To the Darogah of Thannah Kalarooah. 
** Be it known, 

*“** A letter of the magistrate of Baraset, dated August 17, 1859, has arrived, en- 
closing extract of a letter, No, 4516, from the secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal, dated July 21, 1859, and addressed to the Nuddea Commissioner, which, in re- 
ferring to certain indigo matters, states that the ryots are to keep possession of 
their own lands, sowing thereon such crops as they may desire; that the police 
should take care that neither indigo planters nor other persons should interfere 
with the ryots; that indigo planters shall not be able, under pretence of the ryots 
having agreed to sow aot to cause indigo to be sown by the use of violence on 
the lands of those ryots; and that if the ryots have indeed agreed to do so, the in- 
digo planters are at liberty to sue them for the same in the Civil Court, the 
Foujdaree Court having no concern in the matter, for the ryots can bring forward 
numerous objections to their cultivating the indigo, and in respect of their denial of 
the above agreement. 

* Therefore this general Perwanah is addressed to you that you may act in future 
as stated above. 

** The 20th of August 1859.’ . 

True translation.) ; 

“‘ The people aceepted this order as an order not to grow indigo, and half 

the factories of Krishnughur were stopped. Encouraged by this success, the 
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people rose. Bands, armed with clubs, traversed the country, and 
threatened. death to all who cultivated indigo, and promised to attack the 
factories. Once up, their demands increased, and they are now refusing 
to pay rent, to Natives as well as Europeans. The chief attack, however, 
is directed against the latter, whom the people promise to drive out of the 
country, and as the spirit has spread into Moorshedabad, and is spreading 
into Jessore, the danger to order is considerable. I state only the ascer- 
tained facts, but the belief in the district is that the movement is the 
, apes of an agrarian insurrection, of which it may be long before we see 
the end.” 

A telegram, dated March 16th, from Calcutta, says that ‘‘ outrages by 
the ryots of Lower Bengal have taken place. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has issued a notification, which, it is hoped, will be effective.” 

At a great durbar in Lahore, Lord Canning received the Rajah of 
Kupporthulla and the Sirdars of the Punjaub. The occasion was re- 
markable from the fact of the same magisterial powers being conceded to 
a limited number of the latter as some of the Oude talookdars possess. 
In addressing them, the Governor-General said :— 

“¢ Sirdars—I have seen with pleasure the signs of prosperity with which 
the Punjaub abounds ; cultivation extended ; commerce increasing ; life and 

roperty secure ; the people orderly and contented. I know that you are not 
insensible of the value of these benefits to your country, and I am about to 
call upon you to take part in confirming and extending them. It is not in 
times of war and trouble only that the government of the Queen claims your 
services; and some among you will shortly be invited to assume the duties 
which belong to the hereditary chiefs and landholders of a loyal people in 
times of peace. For this purpose, certain powers in magisterial and revenue 
matters will be conferred upon a limited number of you. The Lieutenant- 
Governor will determine to whom they can be most usefully intrusted, and 
will explain to you their scope and purpose. In the exercise of them, your 
best guidance will be the wise and friendly advice which on this and on all 
occasions you will never fail to receive from Sir Robert Montgomery. But 
remember, that those who receive these powers will receive them to be used, 
not carelessly or for private purposes of their own, but earnestly for the 
public good, and especially for the expediting of justice and the maintenance 
of order among those around them.” 

Mr. Wilson had received a deputation from the Trades Association 
to express satisfaction with his financial speech. ‘The clerks of the Go- 
vernment offices had addressed a petition to him for a reduction of the 
rates of Income-tax he has proposed, on the ground that they would press 
heavily upon their salaries, in consequence of the high cost of living in 
Calcutta, and the provision they have to make for their families. They 
declare that they do not object to being taxed, but that, ‘ under exist- 
ing circumstances, the rate of taxation proposed is higher than they and 
others unconnected with the Government, but similarly circumstanced, 
can possibly bear.” 

Troops continued to be despatched almost daily to China from the va- 
rious ports of India. Sir Hope Grant and his staff left Caleutta in the 
Feroze on the 26th of February. The rendezvous of the expedition was 
Singapore. The indignation of the whole Anglo-Indian public had been 
excited by the frightful mortality which had oceurred on board the va- 
rious vessels which had arrived at Madras and Bombay with the wives 
and children of soldiers. 


China —Intelligence from Hongkong to the 28th February reports 
nothing of importance. The preparations for the northern expedition 





a, 
Government the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, and beg them 
to support and encourage the Company’s proposal to construct extensive 
works of irrigation, drainage, and navigation in Orissa, and to connect 
that territory with the port of Calcutta, requiring from Government no 
other assistance than the mere supply of all land requisite for such 
works. They pray the Government to give liberal encouragement to all 
companies proposing similar objects. 

The hard lot of the blind has attracted much attention of late 
and several stout efforts have been made to alleviate their condition. 
Among the recently established institutions, is the Society for Improving 
the Social Position of the Blind, which has its head-quarters at Milton 
House, Walworth Road. Here take place vocal and instrumental per- 
formances by the blind, and here lectures are delivered on subjects of 
peculiar interest to the blind by the “sighted” brethren. At a late 
meeting of the friends of the society, Mr. Roupell in the chair, it was 
stated that the objects of the society are the mental, moral, and religious 
training of the blind and their domestic and social improvement. Esta- 
blished in 1859, the society has already assisted seventy or eighty per- 
sons of both sexes; but the funds required to sustain this excellent en- 
terprise in full vigour, fall short, and an appeal is made to the public for 
further aid. The treasurer of the society is Mr. Roupell: the secretary, 
Mr. Alexander Mitchell, himself blind, but forward in exerting himself 
on behalf of his brothers and sisters in affliction. 


“C.” has culled from a Blue-book on Japan, and forwarded to the 
Times, the following choice documents, the work of Captain Howard 
Vyse, late of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, now Acting Consul at Kona- 
gawa, Japan. The first is a notice he issued :— 

* * British Consulate, Kanagawa, November 6, 1859, 

*«* The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul at Kanagawa, de- 
sires all British subjects will, for the future, go about always armed as much as 
possible, for their own personal safety, as regards a revolver, or any other deadly 
Weapon they may be able to obtain; and the undersigned gives free permission to, 
and hopes that all British subjects will give free use to the same, on any reasonable 
provocation, as regards the Japanese, whether official or non-official. 

**F. Howarp Vyseg.’ 

“Mr. Aleock, to do him justice, appears to have been shocked by the 
language and conduct of his subordinate, and promptly forwarded a reply to 
him, directing him to recall at once the notification which he had issued, 
and pointing out to him that the sufferer was clearly not a British subject, 
and that, if his assailant should be detected, it was directly contrary to the 


| express provisions and the whole spirit of the treaty between Great Britain 


trator of the late horrible ass 


are going on steadily, and the Chinese Emperor is also making the best 


use of his time in defensive preparations in and around Pekin. Her 
Majesty’s ship Actwon and the steamer Sampscn, with two gun-boats, 
left Shanghai on the 16th of February, under sealed orders, which has 
given rise to various speculations as to the special service on which they 
are bound. The current report is that they have gone to intercept a 
fleet of junks which lately sailed for the north, principally grain laden, 
but also carrying munitions of war for Tien-tsin. General Montauban 
and suite arrived ct Hongkong by the mail steamer. Sir Hope Grant 
had sailed from Calcutta for China. 

Sapan.—From Japan, accounts were unsatisfactory. A native in- 
terpreter employed by the British Minister has been murdered, and the 
Government are pursuing a course of action likely to lead to complica- 
tions. The Japanese Ambassadors were to leave for San Francisco on 
the 10th instant, in the United States’ steamer Powhattan and a steamer 
belonging to the Japanese Government, but temporarily commanded by 
Lieutenant Brook, of the American Navy. 


Pisrellaucons. 


It is stated that Mr. James Wilde, Q.C., is to succeed to the vacant 
Judgeship. 

At a General Court of East India Proprietors, held on Wednesday, 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., and Major-General George Moore, were reélected 
Directors of the East India Company ; and, on the following day, at a 
Court of Directors, Colonel Sykes was unanimously elected chairman. 

Mr. Kinglake has given notice that on the day when Parliament re- 
assembled, he would ask Jord John Russell whether, consistently with a 
due regard to the public service, he would be able to afford the House 
any information as to the negotiations now on foot with reference to the 
territorial changes effected by the treaty of Turin. He also proposed, at 
the same time, to put a question arising out of the extraordinary 
despatch addressed by M. Thouvenel to Count Persigny on the 6th of 
March. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay, commandant of the St. George’s Rifles, 
has taken a wise step. He has attached his commissioned officers to the 
1st Battalion of the Grenadier Guards at the St. George’s Barracks, Tra- 
falgar Square, where they undergo the same course of training as officers 
of the line. We agree with our contemporary, the Army and Navy 
Gazette, that “it would be well were commanding officers of other corps 
to adopt similar steps.” 

No rifle corps can become efficient unless it has well-trained as well as 
zealous company officers. The more we see of the drill and organization 
of the rifle companies the more we are convinced of this vital fact. 


The Cotton Supply Association has presented a memorial to Sir 
Charles Wood, representing that every facility should be given to those 
who are willing to raise capital in England for the purpose of making 
roads and canals in India. They especially point out to the notice of the 





and Japan that he should be either claimed by or surrendered to the British 
Envoy. Upon this, Captain Howard Vyse issued a second notification, 
worded as follows :— 

** * British Consulate, Kanagawa, November 7, 1859. 

“* The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul at Kanagawa, begs 
toinform all British subjects at Yokahama, that he has this day received orders 
from her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General to rescind the last notification, No. 
18, issued by the undersigned ; her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General in Japan 
deeming it unnecessary for British subjects to go about armed, excepting when it is 
dusk ; after having received such assurance frrm the Japanese authorities at Yoka- 
hama, of every possible means being now taken to insure the capture of the perpe- 
sination. 

“*The undersigned further begs to caution all British subjects as to how they 
make use of their arms; having by this notification been informed that they are not 
to carry arms except in the dusk of the evening, and even then to be very cautious 
as to what use they make of them, 

*** (Signed) 





F. Howarp Vysr, 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul,’ " 

The system of kidnapping Coolies, carricd on by the native Chinese is 
brought to light by the Overland China Chronicle, which publishes the 
letter of the allied Commanders-in-chicf, addressed to the Consular body 
at Canton on the 12th of January. It appears from the depositions of 
105 men, taken at the instigation of the commanders from certain Coolie 
receiving ships at Whampoa, that they had been kidnapped, and a nomi- 
nal consent to become “free emigrants” and to serve cight years in 
Cuba, are wrung from them by torture. If the Coolies, when got on 
board the vessel, discover the foul play to which they have been the 
victims, and refuse to agree to the proposals of the agents, their hands 
are tied together, and a wedge is hammered in between them. ‘Their 
thumbs and great toes are tied together, their tails tied up, and, ‘they 
are thus hoisted off the deck and suspended in the air, while a lighted 
joss-stick is applied to their ankles and they are ducked in the river.” 
They are tortured in various other ways and threatened with death until 
they consent ‘to dip their finger in ink, and thus impress their mark 
upon the agreement.” The four ships on which these cruclties were 
perpetrated, were, three of them American, the fourth an Oldenburg 
bark, 


The Prince of Wales departed from Windsor Castle on Tuesday, and 
crossed the sea to Belgium on a visit to King Leopold. 

The Duke of Brabant arrived at Constantinople on the 9th of April, and 
was received by the Sultan at the Tophana Palace. The next day, he 
called on Sir Henry Bulwer. 

The Pope has made Mr, O’Shanassy, late Premier of Victoria, a Knight 
of the Order of St. Gregory,—a recognition of his services as a champion of 
Roman Catholicism in the colony. The insignia were carried to Melbourne 
by Dr. Goold. 


Sir Charles Eastlake has submitted a scheme to the academicians for 
placing the Royal Academy on a similar footing to a University; the aca- 
demicians to be the senate, and the whole body of competent artists the 
corporation, 

Mr. Foley has completed his statue of Caractacus, which will immediately 
be placed at the Mansionhouse, London. This artist has also received the 
commission to execute a statue of Goldsmith, to be placed in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

The inauguration of the statue of Mendelssohn, and the great perform- 
ance of Elijah, at the Crystal Palace, will take place on Friday, the 4th of 
May, and not on Wednesday, the 2d of May, as at first announced. 


A ukase of the Emperor of Russia, just promulgated, extends to Poland 
the principal enactments of the laws relative to the obtaining of hereditary 
and life nobility which are in force in the rest of the empire. : 

A letter from Moscow states that the “‘ Society of Amateurs of Russian 
Literature” in that city has just been informed by the Central Censorship 
that it cannot be allowed to continue to exercise the privilege it has for many 
years enjoyed of publishing works without previously submitting them to 
examination. The society has addressed a petition to the Emperor, prayin& 
that its privileges may not be taken away ; and, as his Majesty has alway® 
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d the press in its conflicts with the censorship, hopes are entertained 
rayer of the petition may be accorded. 








rotecte 
that the p wee 
The French concession for railways in Algeria is stated to embrace a capi- 
tal of 2,320,000/., with a 5 per cent guarantee for ninety-nine years. Sub- 
scription lists for a portion will probably be opened in London. 
The French Government has given orders to have the works on the rail- 
way between Rennes and Brest urged on as rapidly as possible. 


An important fact of 
Ceroni, @ wealthy man, | 
r the guardianship of his wife. 


very recent date has come to my knowledge. Count 
who died last year, left his son, thirteen years old, 
As ill-luck would have it, she placed 


= the school of the Jesuits, where, however, he distinguished himself 
by his conduct and ability, when, one fine morning in March last, he was 


kidnapped from the school and mysteriously carried to the house of the 
Jesuit noviees at St. Andrea on the Quirinal. The poor mother, after 
having vainly applied to the reverend fathers, went and threw herself at 
the feet of the Pope, whom she entreated, with tears in her eyes, to give 
her back her beloved son. His Holiness answered that he could not oppose 
the lad’s voeation to become a Jesuit. Do you want to know the adfabulatio 
of this story? Young Count Ceroni, now a novice among the Jesuits, is 


worth nearly 60,000/.—Daily News Correspondent. 


The new chapel which has been recently erected in the grounds of the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, at Victoria-park, has been lately opened 
for divine worship. The building, which has cost a sum of nearly 2000/., 
is the spontaneous gift of an anonymous friend of the charity, for the use of 
the patients residing in the hospital. 


The number of deaths last week was 1439, or 269 fewer than those of the 
receding week. Nevertheless, the number exceeds the average by 151. The 
secrease is in the deaths from bronchitis and pneumonia. 

The ship Constant, from Sidney to Manilla, has been wrecked in latitude 
5.45 North, longitude 155.58 East, on a sunken reef, and lost. The crew 
escaped in boats on the 17th July last, with scarcely any provisions or water 
water. From that time till the lst September, they visited several islands 
in the hope of obtaining food, but failed. After five days’ deliberation they 
killed and ate one of the Negroes, who was soon followed by another. They 
lived on human flesh till the 29th September, when they were picked up, in 
a shocking state, and landed at Sourabaya. 

An Indian journal says that of *‘ the five ships—Accrington, Euxine, 
Statesman, Dudbrook, and Monica—which have entered 1 with soldiers’ 
families on board, upwards of 270 children, embracing al below two years 
of age, have perished. As yet no satisfactory investigation has been made, 
orat least made public. The fault lies, as usual, with the home authorities. 
Over packing, bad food, starvation, and imperfect medical attendance, have 
led to this frightful morality, and every succeeding arrival will probably add 
to the horrors. We trust they will rouse the attention of the House of 
Commons.” 

A fine sturgeon, has been taken in the River Thames, near Greenhithe, 
and forwarded to her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor, by order of the con- 
servators of the river. 


~ POSTSCRIPT. 


SaturDAY MORNING, 

A well-informed Paris correspondent sends the following statements 
respecting the late Carlist insurrection in Spain. 

** Paris, Thursday evening. 

“Tn my correspondence of last week, I mentioned Ortega’s revolutionary 
movement as likely to have some ramifications; the information which has 
reached me since strongly corroborates this intimation. Burgos, Bilbao, 
and, it is said, even Madrid, have witnessed slight but significant demon- 
strations. Consequently there is still a Carlist party, and the recent events 
oblige us to acknowledge, if not its strength, at least its existence. 

“ Are they, however, the same Carlists as those of twenty-five years past, 
surrounded and guided by monks, breathing religious absolutism and in- 
quisition? We are far from such times; Carlism is giving up its obsolete 
traditions and bygone tendencies, and will assume a modern and more li- 
beral shape. 

“ But where are the Carlists? Who are they? Such are the questions 
pressing themselves upon a foreigner’s mind. 

There are Carlists in and out of Spain ; some live in exile, many are in 
office, the most influential are at the Court, and, I must repeat it, the King is 
more a Carlist than anything else. I should not wonder at the Queen her- 
self being unconsciously preyed upon by the surrounding contagion. 

“ The exiles are known: Count of Montemolin, Cabrera, Elio, &c. have 
brought fresh recollection of their names. ‘Those in office are too many for an 
enumeration ; let us cut away to the quick and step right into the palace, 
Who is the Infante Don “ebastian, the son of Princess de Beira, the second 
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wife, now the widow of Don Carlos (V.), but a late general of his father-in- 
law, and a natural partisan of legitimacy? Padre Cerillo, Archbishop of 
Toledo, Primate of the Kingdom, has been the most constant and faithful 
adviser of Don Carlos. Padre Claret, another faithful friend and devoted 
counsel of the Pretender, is the actual confessor of the Queen. 

“Tomit chamberlains and other grand dignitaries, among which there 
are very few Liberals. 

“Standing in the official background, kept off from all participation in | 
the business of the State, the King, unhappily wrapped up in superstition, 
takes no interest whatever in the maintenance of a crown on nis wife's 
head, and eventually would tind sufficient private reasons to rank among her 
enemies, What shall I say of “la Camarilla,”’ of Soror Patrocinio, the 
mysteriously influential nun, on whose word the Queen would perhaps not 
hesitate, in some pressing case, to consider an abdication as a peace-otlering 
to her conscience: But, if all this is true, and you may depend it is, why 
has Ortega’s attempt turned out so unsuccessfully for himfand his associates ? 
Several reasons account for this failure. 

“Whatever may have been told of the unpopularity of the war with 
Moroceo, the moment for an outbreak, at the very time when a glorious 
campaign was concluded, was deplorably selected, and in direct opposition | 
to the national feeling. Besides, the people were not prepared for such a | 
coup de main. Carlism, we must recollect, has been Pr some years in a 
State of somnolence, and its sudden revival has naturally caused more sur- 
prise thansympathy. However, the hot-headed Ortega has ‘ belled the eat,’ 
and it is sufficient to create « ferment in the blood of many Spaniards, 
Faney, now, Carlists compromising (and I have reasons to think that it is 

ready done) with some of the dissatisfied members of the Moderate 
party, the strongest one in Spain; fancy a revolutionary press doing 
its slowly progressing but powerful work; and the actual dynasty 
0 at once, for safety’s sake, look around for an immediate support. 

here is it to be found? In the Spanish people? They respect their 
Queen, but Iam afraid do not profess for her that love which is the best 
strength of a sovereign, especially when that sovereign isa woman. In any 
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of the parties, Progressist, Liberal, Moderate? They have all been in 
power by turns, and, right or wrong, pretend that in polities the Queen is 
nothing less than an impossibility. They want a man whom they can trust, 
at least for a while; not ephemeral ministers or transitory favourites. In 
the Queen’s family? Where is the support? On the side of her father, 
there are none but antagonists. On her maternal side, we see the Duchess 
of JMontpensier, who indeed is beloved by the people, whose husband is 
honoured and respected as a king; both, however, abstain from all political 
proceedings. Therefore, Queen Isabella is, properly speaking, an orphan 
in her kingdom ; the only person from whom she can and does expect sup- 
port is the one from whom she holds the throne—from her mother, Queen 
Christina; but, again, she is out of the kingdom, voluntarily an exile at 
Malmaison ; and, though she is the only truly liberal Spaniard, though she 
has been the most popular princess in the kingdom, yet she has no apparent 
chances of returning to Spain for the present. 

** The immediate hopes for a continuation of the present dynasty reside 
in the incapacity, thus far abundantly proved, of the Carlist leaders, and in 
the aversion of the people for the name—merely for the name—of Carlist ; 
which has been for years connected in their minds with the idea of civil 
war and religious despotism. Let only the name be changed, let liberal 
ideas be propagated, and then who can foretell how long will remain as a 


”” 


Sovereign the female chief of the Bourbon family ? 


A telegram from Paris, dated yesterday, mentions, as a report, that 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries is about to address a memorandum to the 
Powers who signed the final act of Vienna. The aim of this memoran- 
dum is said to be to establish, by strategical considerations, the unim- 
peachable proof that, if France ever had an intention of menacing the 
neutrality of Switzerland, she could do so notwithstanding all the gua- 
rantees stipulated in the treaties of 1815, since the military road leading 
from France to Germany through Switzerland now no longer exists, 
neither in the territory of Faucigny nor of Chaublais, but at another 
point not included in the neutralized districts. The Cabinet of the 
Tuileries hopes by that to show that the annexation of Savoy to France 
does not virtually deprive Switzerland of her strategical positions, neither 
does it involve any of the dangers put forward beforehand by the Fede- 
ral Counci! of Berne. 

General Garibaldi, in a speech on the Thursday’s sitting of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, affirmed that the voting of Nice will be effected under 
French pressure. He censured the action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Nice, as attacking the liberty of the vote, and concluded by pro- 
posing the adjournment of the vote in that province. After the rejection 
of several orders of the day implying disapprobation of the conduct of 
the Government, the following order of the day was adopted by a great 
majority :—The Chamber, hoping that Government will maintain the 
constitutional guarantees, and efficaciously provide for the liberty of the 
vote in Savoy, passes to the order of the day. 

The Duke of Rochefaucauld has given twelve rifled cannons to the 
Pope. 

The metropolitan of Moscow, Philaretés, has carried in the Russo- 
Greek synod a vote for the immediate translation of the New Testament 
into the common language of the people, and a general diffusion of the 
Gospels among the poor. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Faipay AFrernoon, 

The Stock Exchange has been chiefly occupied this week in preparations 
for the adjustment of the Consol account of last Wednesday, and the Foreign 
account of Monday next. Business in the English Market has been of an 
extremely limited character, and quotations generally declined during the 
first part of the week. Money has again been in great demand ; and, as was 
generally anticipated, the Court of Directors yesterday raised the minimum 
rate of interest from 4} to 5 per cent. The announcement on the ** House,” 
instead of depressing the markets, caused a slight rally in prices, and Con- 
sols closed in the afternoon firmer than at any time during the week. To- 
day, there is increased buoyancy, and Consols, after opening 943 944, leave 
off 94} 943 for May, and for Money 943 94}; this shows a decline upon the 
week of about | per cent. Short loans on Government Securities have been 
at considerably lower rates, imparting a firm tone to the market. Bank 
Stock, 224 226; India Stock, 217 220; Rupee Five per Cents, 96} 97}; 
Reduced, and New Three per Cents, 923 93; Exchequer Bills, 8s. to 12s. 

we At the close, there is a slightly heavier tone in the English 
Market. 

Foreign Securities have been chietly influenced by the state of the Consol 
Market, and prices generally show a decline, though not of an extensive 
character. Mexican Bonds have fluctuated a good deal, finally leaving off 
21% 212 rather firmer. Turkish Stocks have been pressed upon the market, 
the respective quotations now being, for the Old Six per cents, 76 764, and 
for the New Ditto, 61} 61}; Sardinian, 83 84; Victor Emmanuel, 92 93. 
Peruvian Stocks show the greatest depression, the Four-and-a-half per 
Cents closing 91 92, and the Three per Cent ditto, 69 70 ex. dividend; 
Peruvian Uribarren, 82} 83}; and the Dollar Bonds, 80 82; Buenos Ayres 
remains 84 86, and the Three per Cent ditto, 24 25; Russian Five per Cent 
stationary, 107 109; Spanish, 46 46}; Portuguese, 42 43; Brazilian, 
90 91; Grenada Active, 15 16; and the Deferred nominally 4} 43; Vene- 
zuela dull at 26} 263. Rates of continuation are considerably heavy this 
week. 

There has been a more than average amount of business doing in the 
Railway Share Market, and quotations have undergone a good deal of va- 
riation, the final prices, however, showing a decline all round. Midland 
Stock is last quoted, 1163 117}; Great Western, 69 69}; London and 
North-Western, 99} 99}; London and South-Western, 91} 92}; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 104} 1043; Chester and Holyhead, 51 614; Berwick, 
95} 953 ; North British, 61 61}; Great Northern Stocks have fallen about 
2 per cent, the prices now are 112 114, and for the A Stock, 116 118; Cale- 
donian, 91 914, being at one time nearly 92; London and Brighton remains 
at 111 113; South-Eastern and Dover, 87} 88}; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln, 415 42}. This is the first *‘ making up”’ day in shares, and con- 
tangos are rather heavy. French Shares are steady—Paris and Lyons and 
Northern of France good at 37}, and 38 38} upon the announced dividend 
of 7 per cent on each. Lombardo-Venetian do not participate in the rise, 
as the call of 2/. is due on the Ist of May, the quotation is 14 1} prem. ; 
Paris and Strasbourg, 25 26. Indian quiet, with a steady market, but the 
dearness of money prevents any material improvement—East Indian, 101} 
102; Great Indian Peninsula, 99} 99; Madras, 97} 98}; Bombay and Ba- 
roda, 97 98. 

Another bidding for the unallotted balance of the Victoria Six per Cent 
Loan is to take place, tenders to be received at the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank up to two o’clock on the 17th, the minimum price being 105; the 
quotation this afternoon in the market is 105 105}. 
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Letters to the Editar. 
BANKING, 
Manchester, 9th April 1860. 

Sin—Permit me to remark on your article, headed ‘** The Bank of Eng- 
land and the Discount Houses,’’ that the column of figures under the head 
of ** Rest,’”’ has no interest forthe general public, though, as showing the 
accumulation of profit, it implies to the shareholders the capability of paying 
a dividend. Were you to quote the reserve of notes and coin along with the 
liabilities of the banking department, you would have an index of the 
power shown by the bank to meet her engagements, ‘he simple statement 
of the amount of the reserve is likewise an index of the degree in which the 
bank may be keeping her business within her own means, or may be trench- 
ing upon that fund of credit which was established by the Act of 1844, and 
which isa very ingenious compromise of the great principle of convertibility 
of the bank-note. 


return to England. Shocking, no doubt. But may there not be ¢ eteamn 
grievance on the part of the planters who paid 50,000/. for the introdnatn 
of these people? These planters asked, these planters paid tl € pe — 
money for able-bodie?, steady, industrious labourers, and by o_o 
which Mr. Barrett does not condescend to explain, somebody jurnished thee 
with the ‘refuse of our workhouses.”” Intemperance is the besettin si a 
numbers among the working-classes in this country; it is the ain whi 
most efficiently and permanently recruits our workhouses. With the yg 
ception ofa few broken-backed and broken-winded superannuated labourers, 
“the refuse of our workhouses,’’ will be found to consist of incorrizihi? 
drunkards, In this country and climate, the bottle-imp leads men to the 
workhouse ; in the West Indies, it leads them to the grave. Rum is compara~ 


| tively cheap in the countries where it is made, and new rum is by far a more 


active poison than old rum. Any one who considers these facts, any one 
who retlects on the broken constitutions of our confirmed paupers, on the 
8, » 


| effect of a tropical sun and of tropical fruits, of new rum, and the drunkard’s 


By whatever amount the bank’s reserve of notes and coin falls short of | 


14,475,000/., by so much is she trenching upon the fund of public credit— 
(last Wednesday, 6,962,000/, of the 14,475,000/. was so absorbed: it was 
well nigh exhausted in 1857). By whatever sum it is impinged upon, by so 
much is the bank using her exclusive privileges in competition with the 
capitalist. 

The Bank of England being the ultimate resort in all times of pressure, it 
it most useful to watch what use the mercantile public make of her resources, 
or what surplus means they deposit in her keeping. 
noting the difference between the ‘other deposits,’ and the amount of 
** other securities.” There can be no surer criterion than a table of this differ- 
ence to show whether and in what degree the absorption of capital by trade 
exceeds the supply legitimately appropriated to that object, or the reverse. 

The collection of the Revenue, and its redistribution, causes a quarterly 
movement in the amount of the requirements of the trading community ; 
and, making allowance for this, we tind in the last quarter an excess of, at 
least, six millions in the pressure of the public on the Bank, beyond what is 
ordinarily the case in the range between the beginning and end of a quarter. 
The pressure now amounts to eleven millions, being within six salllione of 
what it was in the crisis of 1857, and within three millions of what it was 
in the crisis of 1847; and this while the reserves of the Bank have fallen 
short of the standard of 14,475,000/, by nearly seven millions. Surely these 
are grounds sufficient for arise in the rate of interest. Moreover, the re- 
serves barely amount to 31 per cent of the liabilities in the banking depart- 
ment, whereas last year they ranged from 42} percent, to nearly 61 per 
cent. 

If the advance in the minimum rate of discount was rapid and startling, 
may it not be partly accounted for by the unnaturally low rate ruling 
through a great part of 1858 and 1859 ? 

Ever since the middle of 1858, there has been a steady growth in the 
amount of the funds of the Bank absorbed by the trading community ; yet 
the minimum rate of discount was lowered at the close of 1858 ; and though 
temporarily raised during the political panic of last spring, it speedily fell 
again to 2! per cent, and remained at that rate throughout a gradually in- 
creasing pressure up to the end of 1859, Surely this was a mistaken policy 
on the part of the Bank of England. It is difficult to conceive how she 
could justify the rates of discount ruling during the two periods, whose re- 
cords are placed in juxtaposition below, upon any grounds that would im- 
ply consistency of practice. 

PRESSURE OF THE PUBLIC, ON THE RESOURCES OF THE RANK, 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE 





3d Quarter, 1848 ..... «+. £3,586,000 | 3d Quarter, 1858 ........ £3,691,000 
4th Quarter, I848........ 2,086,000 | 4th Quarter, 1858 * ..... 4,630,000 
Ist Quarter, 1849... .- 1,991,000 Ist Quarter, 1859........ 4,797,000 
2d Quarter, 1849 ... 1,081,000 2d Quarter, 1859+...... 5,480,000 
3d Quarter, 1849 ........ 2,772,000 3d Quarter, 1859 ....4... 6,521,000 
4th Quarter, 1849 ....... 2,114,000 4th Quarter, 1859,....... 7,584,000 


* Minimum rate of discount lowered 
from 3 to 24 per cent. 
+ During the War panic, raised to 4}, 
| but dropped afterwards to 2} per cent, 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Constant Reaprr. 


Minimum rate of discount, 3 per cent | 
until the last Quarter, when it dropped to 
24 per cent. 


THE WEST INDIA QUESTION, 
Vv. 

For several years past great efforts have been made to supply to the West 
Indies the one element of strength and prosperity which they want, and 
from the want of which all their other blessings are to them so many 
curses. For the more teeming the soil, the more genial the sky, the less 
will a scanty population be prone to create for themselves comfort and 
prosperity by strenuous and permanent exertion, Canada, with her long 
winters of deep snow, frozen rivers and icebound harbours, and with her 
thousands and thousands of miles of forest land, will always have her popu- 
lation, however sparse, congregated in a few moderately cultivated districts. 
In Jamaica, Demerara, or Trinidad, a people of simple tastes and few 
wants can go and settle anywhere. Nature there is so bountiful, that man 
ean do and thrive without the codperation and assistance of his fellowman. 
Hence, at an early hour after the emancipation of our slaves, the more 
clearsighted and provident among our statesmen felt that immigration was 
the one, the only means by which the West Indies would be saved from that 
curse of physical abundance and moral starvation, from that surfeit of 
the coarsest material enjoyments, and that dearth of all the civilizing and 
humanizing inflzences, which has engulphed and proved the bane of many 
of the most beautiful and fertile countries. The remedy of immigration, 
resorted to from the first, was from the first pertinaciously opposed by the 
leading members of the Anti-Slavery Society. In how far these persons can 
be made answerable for the false and fatal leaning given to some attempts 
at immigration, it is not for me to decide. Enough, that in many cases, 
more especially at first, the supply of labour to the West Indies was grossly 
mismanaged. The opinion prevailed that many of our poor could better 
themselves if they were transferred to Jamaica and other islands, and it was 
asserted that the natives of colder countries might live and thrive in the 
West Indies. Those who made this assertion forgot to tack to it the con- 
ditions of frugality and temperance. I borrow the record of the transaction 
from one of the familiars of New Broad Street, from the Reverend William 
Garland Barrett, whose pamphlet against immigration has for many months 
been recommended by the official organ of an association which boasts of 
the management of such men as the Forsters, Mr. Joseph Cooper, Mr. F, 
W. Harris, and Mr. Charles Gilpin, M.P. 

After stating that in Jamaica the first supply of immigrants was obtained 
from Great Britain, Mr. Barrett says, ‘‘4000 English, Irish, and Scotch, in 
most cases the refuse of our workhouses were brought to Jamaica, at an ex- 

nse of nearly 50,000/., and none of whom, we believe, ever lived to return 

ome, the greater part dying off like rotten sheep.” It is worth while to 
examine the grievance thus ostentatiously put forward by Mr. Barrett. 
Four euml ¢ people were sacrificed to the demands of the landed pro- 
prietors of Jamaica, and of these 4000 unfortunates, scarcely any lived to 


This you find by | 








bed, in the midst of luxuriant and malaria exhaling vegetation, will soon 
understand why the white labourers from our poorhouses came to grief 
in Jamaica. And possibly such a reflecting person—unless he be atliliated 
to the Anti-Slavery Society—may gradually become convinced, that the 
poor immigrants were not the only sufferers by this transaction. The 
Jamaiea planters advanced the passage-money for men who were fit to 
live, able to work, and likely to prosper, for nothing short of the addition 
to the population of such men would ever repay the outlay. Somebody 
or some body of men sent them drunkards, “who died’ off like rotten 
sheep.” Who suggested the sending out of these men? Who selected 
them? Who were the shipowners that conveyed this doomed band to the 
land of pineapples and new rum? I doubt whether the intrepid Secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society will stand forth to answer these questions, ~ 

Immigrants have also been obtained from Madeira, from Africa, and from 
China. The immigration of Portuguese from Madeira has been objected to 
on the ground that the ereoles in the West Indies are unsettled by the pre- 
sence among them of Roman Catholic settlers, and that they are scandalized 
by the lax observance of Sunday on the part of those Catholics. So painful 
and harassing did these grievances become, that, on more than one occa- 
sion, the exasperated feelings of the creole population vented themselves in 
riots. ‘They attacked the Portuguese, plundered their shops, and destroyed 
their chapels, thus throwing a heavy burden of indemnity payments on the 
colonies which were the scenes of these outbreaks of sectarian fervour. | 
state, but do not comment upon, facts which are known everywhere, except 
in New Broad Street. Possibly we have no right to scandalize the poor 
creoles by the presence among them of people whose religion permits ae 
to work sometimes on Sundays and always on Saturdays ; who adore images 
of wood and stone, and who keep their highest festival on Corpus Christi 
day, some time in June or July. But then, for the suke of justice, let us 
cease to censure the intolerance of the Portuguese, who object to the settle- 
ment of Protestants in their colonies, and who cannot be reconciled to our 
ways, because we are strict observers of the Sunday, because we see nothing 
to adore in images, and because scarcely any of us know even the date of 
Corpus Christi day. ‘ At a very early period,” says a late historian of the 
Scotch Church, ‘* men found out that others did wrong to persecute them ; 
but it has taken thousands of years to make people generally understand 
that it is wrong to persecute others.’’ It appears to me that this under- 
standing is as yet far from general among the men who have the spiritual 
direction of our West Indian creoles. 

The immigration of Negroes from the coast of Africa has likewise been at- 
tempted, but a variety of motives combined to discourage its promoters, It 
appears that, having liberated the West Indian creoles, we are bound to con- 
sult their likings and dislikings, their sympathies and antipathies, and even 
their prejudices, in and above all things; and it is alleged—whether truly 
or falsely it is not for me to say—that the creoles have a great aversion to 
their poor relations from Africa, It is moreover asserted that the class of 
Africans who might be induced to emigrate are all owned by somebody in 
their own country ; that the middle and lower classes of the Negroes are 
the property of their chiefs; that even if willing to go, they cannot be 
taken on board ship without some sort of consideration to their owners, 
and that every attempt to people our colonies with emigrants from Africa, is 
neither more nor less than an attempt to revive the slave-trade. Even ad- 
mitting that there is some slight difference between buying people into 
slavery and buying them into freedom, this argument about the revival of 
the slave-trade must stop all endeavours to procure negro emigrants 
from Africa, Owing to the perverted action of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
the slave-trade is already flourishing to a degree which threatens to 
rival the extent and which certainly exceeds the horrors of that traffic in 
former days. We keep up a squadron, and we sacrifice annually large 
numbers of men, and still larger sums of money, in our futile attempts to 
stop a traflie which we encourage by the studied neglect of our colonies and 
by our enormous and ever-increasing demand for slave-grown produce. The 
srosperity-—ay the very existence of one-third of our manufacturing popu- 
Laie is built on the foundation of slavery, and were it possible tor our 
African squadron to stop the slave-trade for a couple of years only, 
the consequences of that success would be most painfully felt in Bn- 
tish harbours, in British mills, and in British cottages. But such a success is 
not likely to overwhelm this country ; under existing arrangements, at least, 
the shadow of such a triumph of principle need not darken the existence of 
our factory workers. The whole coast of Africa is lined with American 
slavers ; the profits of the traflic and the means those profits procure of doing 
good in a thousand ways, are sufficiently large to tempt even eminent 
philanthropists; as many negroes as are wanted by the slave-holding 
countries, are readily forthcoming, and if double the number were required 
tomorrow, the supply would keep pace with the demand. So long as our 
necessities compel us to bid high for slave-grown cotton ; so long as slave- 
grown sugar is sweet to our palates and profitable to our merchants, 80 long 
in fact as we pay for the slaves so long will the slaves be forthcoming, and 
all we can do by restrictive measures is to aggravate the horrors of the traffic 
and add tothe number of its victims. Since, then, we are accessories to the 
crime of slavery in every quarter of the globe, it is at least eo to ab- 
stain from every measure, no matter how innocent in itself, which might 
tend to impress the African chiefs with the conviction that England connives 
at or participates in the sale of human beings. African immigration to the 
West Indies has long been confined to the establishment in several of the 
colonies, of a small number of wretched and half-starved Negroes, whom 
our cruisers now and then succeed in rescuing from captured slave-ships. 

The emigration of British subjects from the East Indies to the islands 
and the continent of the West is in every respect most desirable, and, 
perhaps, for that very reason, it has been most vehemently resisted by 
the Anti-Slavery Society. No other sort of immigration has so pertina- 
ciously been misrepresented ; against none have the conspirators of New 
Broad Street so zealously petitioned, memorialized, and agitated. In no 
one case have they raised a louder outery that the assisted immigration of 
labourers into the West Indies is a revival of the slave-trade. It is much 
to be regretted that certain occurrences and indiscretions of late have given 
a semblance of truth to this audacious calumny. The pate of St. Lucia 
having made a demand for a certain number of Indian labourers, that 
number of men was engaged and sent out by the emigration agent in one 
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i . Before these labourers could be landed, Mr. Francis 
of the Inde oll of Barbadoes, who is also Governor of St. Lucia 
— y r islands, decided that the planters did not require the services of 
ant = rants, and he forthwith addressed a circular to the other West 
o- emajonies, offering the cargo of Indians to any colony that would pay 
—_ heer price for them. What is to be said of a British governor who 
he A sell a number of British subjects to the highest bidder, and who 
= js people who had agreed to go to St. Lucia, and who possibly had 
poo pd Lp for selecting that island, to go to Trinidad or Jamaica? 
ome ing of Mr. Hincks’ is certainly a revival of the slave-trade ; 
erg 5 me say, it isa flagrant and shameless violation of the regulations 
tad down by Government for the safety and protection of emigrants. i 
‘hould aleo wdd, that such a case has never before occurred, and that by 
the mixed efforts of Lord Brougham, and of Mr. Buxton and Mr. Gilpin, 
euch an example is sure to be made of the offender as will effe« tively pre- 
vent its recurrence. It is now some weeks since the first news of Mr. 
Hincks’ attempt to sell British subjects by auction reeched this country, 
and up to this moment our most zealous philanthropists have been silent, 
Are we to presume that excessive indignation chokes their utterance ? 

Orro WENKSTERN, 


THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 


United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended March 31, 1860, 
compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year, 














QUARTERS ENDED 


20th June | 30th Sept. | sist Dec. | 31st March 
1859. 1859. 1859. 1860, 





£ | £ 
6,108,418 6,576,866 | 








4,915,000 5,549,000 | 

1,960,582 1,937,000 | 

1,349,000 | 146,000 | 
782,106 1,874,000 | 6,002,000 
785,000 | 780,000 830,000 915,000 
64,500 61,979 | 83,000 75,000 
Miscellaneous 497,650 | 339,931 234,830 729,173 
Fotals . ccccccccscsccesccccoverces 16,492,256 | 17,264,776 | 17,112,830 | 20,219,807 


QUARTERS ENDED 


3ist Dec, | 3ist March 


30th June | 30th Sept. 
1858. 1858. 1898, 1859. 





| £ | £ 


6,209,187 


5,914,295 
3,187,000 
2,061 399 


5,879,939 | 6,115,422 | 
4,626,000 | 5,085,000 | 
2,084,370 | 1,831,000 | 














1,326,000 141,000 1,383,000 312,000 

1,109,587 | 2,454,000 | 547,000 | 2,483,000 

765,000 745,000 860,000 830,000 

64,000 | 60,940 2,600 

335,970 531,690 340,513 

Totals ...ccsseeeee ececces eseesoces 16,279,966 | 16,964,052 | 17,032,658 | 15,200,607 


Year ended | Year ended 
Sist March | Sist March 
} lsoo | 


1859. 


£ 
24,117,943 
17,902,000 
8,005,769 
3,162,000 
6,683,587 
3,200,000 





3,310,000 






Post. 

Crown Lands .. 284,479 280,040 

Miscellaneous | 1,801,584 | 2195,944 
Totals ...cceceeecececee coveceece PPPITITITITTitti tii 71.89.6869 





IL. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Year ended March 31, 1860, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


! 
| QUARTER ENDED 
March 31, 1560, 


YEAR ENDED 
March 31, 1859. 
Decrease. [Increase. Decrease 


| Increase. 














£ £ £ | £ 
SE iininktanidummsnhicienaieans | — | 363,677 242,969 | — 
e-0 1,320,000 | _—_ 2,459,000 | — 
66,617 oe 37,829 -_— 
1,000 —- 70,000 -- 
3,519,000 | — 2,912,519 _—- 
85,000 —— 110,000 | — 
2,400 | —— 4439 | oa 
388,860 | — — 324,360 
WORD cevccccccccvccsecoscoscocees | 5,382,877 363,677 | 5,936,746 | 324,360 


£5,612,386 
Net Increase. 


£5,019, 200 
Net Increase. 


III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1860; the Application of the same, and the 
a of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 





Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended December 31, 1860, viz.— 
Great Britain... = 
Treland ........ £720,591 
—_a 720,591 





Income received in the Quarter ended March 31, 1860, as shown in Account I... 
Amount received in the Quarter ended March 31, 1860,in repayment of Ad 
vances for Public Works, &c.......... oeeccercccevecceccvers Co ccereceseccocese 


20,219,807 





21,207,969 


Amount applied out of the income for the Quarter ended March 31, 1860, 
in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) tor the Quarter ended December 
31, 1859, viz..... Mgeweeenesehaccnesenees sitenbannaeueereensenen 

Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Servi 
STTIATETD deitudés axacasaceen canignasivObenresssasesnssc 

a = the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended March 31, 

, vin.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ..............+-eceeeeeeeeeeeeeees £5,607 8 
dhanindbhcanchbecisebstecieevecdsoessecencesess 604,328 


£2,971,501 





9,917,268 










Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) ..........0sseeeeeeeeeees 
The Civil List... eecee . i 
Other Charges on Consolidated 
Advances for Public Works, &C. ........cccesseeceeeeneeceeeeeeces 
6,970,552 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended March 31, 1860, viz.— 
it Bri Per erecereresseresece cotocccccvecceccocccceccocccccs £304,756 
Hee erer arene cereeterceeressereuseesrescetecesstesesesses 1,023,892 
eine 1,348,646 
£21 207,969 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
WILSON’S PEEL’S ACT, EXTENSION (INDIA) BILL. 
We now have a tolerably complete account of Mr, Wilson’s pro- 
ject for a paper currency in India, in the abstracts which have 
been given of his speech, and in his minute, dated Meerut, De- 


| eember 25, 1859; this movement initiated at Meerut unques- 


| place. 


| 


tionably being calculated to have more enduring effects upon 
India than the mutinous revolt which commenced at the same 
We gave a very intelligible account of his plan amongst 
our news last week; if carried out it will, in regard to a cur- 


| rency, place India perhaps second to England in the scale of per- 


All are agreed that the precious metals are the best 
But even gold is a 


fection. 
standard as the basis of a national currency, 


| comparatively bulky and weighty article, and many convenient 


methods of finding a substitute for it have been contrived. ‘The 


| one which is the most perfect of its kind is a Bank of England 


| note, because it is issued under the Government guarantee; the 


| 





} 











| 


law makes it a legal tender, equally with the coined sovereign ; it is 
always convertible at head-quarters ; and is to all intents and 
purposes of the same value for exchange, preservation, or any 
other monetary purpose as the same denomination in sovereigns. 
In no other country has the paper auxiliary of the metallic cur- 
rency the same completeness. Casting aside countries which tam- 
per with their currency, like Austria or Naples, and looking only 
to those which stand the highest in their credit, the comparison 1s 
still in favour of England. In France, the Bank of Issue gives no 
security to the state, and notes of the Bank are not a legal tender, 
In the United States, the state department holds full security for the 


| issue of notes, but the notes are not convertible at the place of issue 


by maintaining a specie reserve for that purpose, and the notes 
are not a legal ah ng No discredit attaches either to the notes 
of France or of the United States; but no one will say for a mo- 
ment that they are exactly the same thing as so many sovereigns. 
The main purpose of Mr. Wilson’s plan is to introduce this sys- 
tem of a convertible paper currency, which is a legal tender, on a 
definite metallic basis, 

The plan is this. A public department is to be appointed, 
under three or more Commissioners, as an Issue Department. It 
will be wholly unconnected with any banking department. In 
this respect, it will differ from the Bank of England, very advan- 
methane sinee, although the two departments are practically 
distinct in our Bank, the Native mind in India could never ab- 
solutely believe in the severance of the two and the independence 
of the Issue Department. The Commissioners will probably be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, but will only be 
removable by the Secretary of State. The chief will be actin 
officer for the management and issue of notes. With him wil 
be associated the Master of the Mint, which will very fitly be 
attached to the Issue Department. Around all the chief cities of 
India, as we understand the plan, there will be traced “ a Cur- 
reney Cirele,” with a Deputy Commissioner appointed to each 
Currency Circle, in order to issue notes as they are issued by the 
branch banks of the Bank of England, The business of the Com- 
missioners in Calcutta will be to complete the manufacture of 
notes manufactured in England; to exchange with the Treasury, 
and with private persons, on demand, notes of the district for 
coin, and coins for the notes of the districts; to purchase silver 
bullion and foreign coin at a fixed price, rendering the deposit of 
bullion available for the merchant as money; to keep the local 
issuing banks supplied with notes, and heak their accounts ; to 
give orders upon district issuing banks for notes in exchange for 
coin, or in payment for Calcutta notes, on terms to be stated and 
published monthly ; and ‘to purchase and hold public securities, 
to whatever extent should from time to time be deemed advisable, 
and which should be in conformity with the regulations laid down 
by laws.” 

In all its essentials, this plan is like our own English plan ; the 
varticulars in which it differs are non-essential, The Bank of Eng- 
land was pre-existing when we finally arranged our plan in 1844; 


| and we minimized change when we abstained from rendering the 


| 
| 


| 


the metal which our currency 


Issue Department materially and topographically separate from the 
banking side of the Bauk of England. Theoretical y itis a flaw; 
but practically, we believe, it does not much matter; though it 
would most seriously matter in India. The basisin India is to be 
silver ; silver happening to be the commodity actually most cur- 
rent in the East, for reasons of practical convenience ; while gold is 

Leiden found current amongst 
the people. 

The most serious departure from the English model is that one 
among the duties of the Commissioners in Caleutta which we have 
placed last, though it stands fifth in Mr. Wilson’s own category. 

‘** To purchase and hold public securities, to whatever extent should from 


time to time badeemed advisable, and which should be in conformity with 





pression, whic 
Commissioners might become constantly purchasers and sellers of Govern- 
ment Securities. 


the regulations laid down by laws.’ d 
The passage made us pause ; but we have an official explanation 


of it on the very highest authority :— 


“These expressions,” says Sir Charles Wood, ‘‘ may convey an im- 
I am weil assured is not Mr. Wilson’s meaning, that the 


“The sound principle for regulating the issue of a paper circulation is 


that which was enforced on the Bank of England by the Act of 1844, 7. ¢., 
that the amount of notes issued on Government Securities should be main- 
tained at a fixed sum, within the limit of the smallest amount which ex- 
perience has — to be necessary for the monets 

country; an 


transactions of the 
that any further amount of notes should be issued on coin or 
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bullion, and should vary with the amount of the reserve of specie in the 
Bank, according to the wants and demands of the public.” 

From these passages taken in conjunction, we gather that, 

sooner or later, the amount of publi¢ securities which the Issue 
Department shall hold as the basis of notes not based on bullion 
will be fixed. It will not be fixed arbitrarily, any more than it 
was in this country ; here it was taken from the test of practical 
experience, and some similar test will undoubtedly be taken in 
India. It might be supposed, from the passage in Mr. Wilson’s 
Minute, that he was somewhat deviating from the Act of 1844, in 
order to comply with ideas which he has formerly put forward in 
his own writings; when he was conspicuous amongst the very 
ablest of those who maintained a hopeless fight with Sir Robert 
Peel’s principles in the Act of 1844. We remember Mr. Wilson’s 
arguing that a dearth of corn and a large importation of it, with 
high prices, would place ‘‘a larger proportion of actual coin in 
the hands of the public.” If we are not mistaken, the same 
financial authority has also argued that an increase should be 
granted by law to the amount of notes issued on securities, in 
order to ‘ elasticity,” or to provide for increased transactions. 
Some persons, we know, believe that in strictly following the Act 
of 1844 Mr. Wilson is obeying, not his own sense of statesman- 
ship, but the rigid authority of Sir Charles Wood, the Chairman 
of the committee from whose report the Act of 1844 resulted. We 
must take leave, however, to doubt this assumption. In spite of 
those ideas which we could not help regarding as crotchets, no 
one would deny that Mr. Wilson possessed very unusual ability and 
perspicacity ; 4 has proved both in India, to a degree for which 
he did not obtain credit in England, although he was accredited 
with both by his ablest opponent, Colonel Torrens.* 

It is, indeed, a most remarkable historical fact, and one which 
the disciples of Peel cannot but view with great satisfaction, that 
that opponent who has perhaps possessed the greatest ability and 
the greatest opportunity, should have left this country, and should 
have acquired an entirely new repute for ae np by apply- 
ing to the vast empire of India Peel’s principles and Peel’s mea- 
sure of 1844, But instead of assuming that, in accepting and so 
ably carrying out this measure, Mr. Wilson is acting merely as 
the reluctant journeyman under a stern taskmaster, we are rather 
bound to suppose that his own understanding has thoroughly 
9 him, and that he is coéperating with his chief, Sir Charles 

ood, 

It would be altogether rash and ill-judged to imagine for a 
moment that the practical success of the measure can depend 
exclusively upon its theoretical merits, or even upon its abstract 
fitness for India and the present case of India. It is at once an 
old measure, and an experiment; it is an old measure under 
entirely new circumstances. In India, there are practical men 
who completely understand it in all its bearings, and look to the 
difficulties with a friendly disposition to surmount them. 

** We are to have,” writes a friend from Caleutta, ‘‘a paper currency 
perfectly convertible and suitable to the wants of the country—notes from 
) rupees up to 1000 rupees; the privilege of issuing Bank-notes to be with- 
drawn from the three establishments who now possess it; a separate esta- 
blishment to be appointed in the management. A Commissioner at each 
Presidency, with deputy Commissioners in the Provinces to preside over 
circles of districts; the Commissioners to have in them treasurers; one- 
third of their paper issued in coin, and to hold Government securities for 
the rest. The cash in all the Government treasuries to be available to the 
Commissioners. The scheme promises well, is simple and clear; but will 
take some time before it can take root and be profitable. 

“The weak point is the two-thirds Government securities. We have no 
market where these are saleable immediately. A run for cash would be a 
want of confidence in Government; and the securities would not be sale- 
able beyond the English communities. The proposal amounts to taking 
Government securities bearing interest at 4 and 5 per cent out of the hands 
of the people, and placing in lieu thereof Bank-notes bearing no interest. 
Unless Government keeps a large cash balance there must be danger in this, 
and with a large cash balance there is no profit. The people here will be 
slow of allowing Government to make the profit; but in time it will do well, 
I have no doubt.” 

We have quoted our friend’s words, although they were not 
written to be printed,—we might almost say, because they were 
not written to be printed. They give us the genuine practical 
view taken by the independent statesmanship of finance in the 
head-quarters of Indian finance. 

We see remarks by other writers in this country well deserving 
of attention. One holds with Mr. Wilson, that the minimum of 
an Indian paper currency should be fixed; another, we observe, 
holds that, under a sound state of commerce, a larger amount of 
money would be required to meet the increased number of trans- 
actions. It may, however, be remarked that, where commerce 
extends, it provides its own currency in the form of bills, the 
balancing accounts, and other modes of clearance ; while, on the 
other hand, in a country so little developed as India, commer- 
cially, it is very probable that the amount of currency which 
might be fixed at a given time in this year 1860 would be wholly 
inadequate to the wants of the same country ten years hence. 
The existence of a facile and certain medium of eXchange will 
unquestionably stimulate enterprise to a degree which we now 
can scarcely calculate. The thing needed, therefore, is to fix the 
bases and principle of a sound currency, not arbitrarily to deter- 
mine beforehand what shall be its expansion, what precisely its 
denomination, for we may see millions needed beyond any mea- 

* “The Principles and Practical Operation of Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 
1844, Explained and Defended.” Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 
{with a critical examination of the Report of the Lords’ Committee in 1848 
upon National Distress, a notice of the curious principles of currency pro- 
pounded by Mr. Tooke, and Mr. Wilson; and Mr. John Mill’s Chapter on 
the regulation of the currency.] Published by Longmans, and by Ridgway. 








sure that could be fixed now, we may find gold circulat; 
where nothing better than silver is in the bends of the ens 
muuity, ? 





“« ACTLON—ACTION—ACTION !” 
Wr the Congress assemble or not? The Governments whicl 
should be parties to it seem alternately to propose such a ao 
ing, and to shrink from it. Almost each one in turn, except an, 
tria, always oppugnant, has been the advocate and the opponent 
of a Congress. The very latest rumour is a contradiction of the 
latest but one—that a Congress was to assemble in London on 
the subject of Switzerland ; that state being no more than one 
ontiadl point of the great en question. Each one of the 
Powers appears, until very recently, to have been absorbed in the 
contemplation of topics chiefly interesting to itself. It is within 
a comparatively short time that France and England have en- 
larged the scope of their sympathy and deeds, so far as to act in 
common with each other and with the progress of the Italian peo- 
ple. Councils have differed between St. James’s and the Tuileries - 
there have been points of doubt and discussion between the Tuile- 
ries and Turin, between Turin and St. James’s; and the public 
mind in this country, as in most others, is fairly perplexed by the 
cross questions and sometimes the unexpected results. We shall 
understand the past and present, as a the future, the more 
distinctly if we review the actual situation of the several Powers 
and recall to memory how it was that they arrived where they are. 

We find each one of them appealing to treaties which are in 
the main contemned ; preparing or args, yet deprecating recourse 
to violence; holding Back from the great opportunities of the 
European peoples, yet acquiescing when either Government takes 
up a course chivalrously identified with the broad interests of 
any one European nation. These seeming inconsistencies perplex 
us while we are content to look upon the surface ; if we pene- 
trate but a little deeper,—and every English reader can do so for 
himself,—the whole is as clear as any piece of mechanism made by 
human hands. 

The appeal to treaties must constantly fail of effect, because 
there is no tribunal to adjudicate upon the cause, and to issue ex- 
ecution. The only court consists of the parties to the action, and 
they must themselves provide the officers for execution of any 
order. The suitors or defendants before such a court must neces- 
sarily be in the habit of anticipating the decrees of execution 
where they themselves have some show of a right to assume the 
judgment and the decree. This single fact suffices to explain the 
other great chronic fact before Europe,—that the treaties of 1815, the 
foundation statutes of so many states, have been set aside by 
those who were both to obey and to enforce them. The same 
parties to the suit are also, to a great extent, the legislature, and 
they are in the habit of legislating separately, each legislator in 
his own behalf. This is a practice inevitable in the present semi- 
organized state of the civilized world; but it has its inconveni- 
ences. The remainder of the community does not always accept 
the statute in such way made and provided. 

In this condition of the Powers that profess to constitute the 
ruling jurisdiction of Europe, it follows as a matter of course that 
that state must take the lead in Europe which accepts a policy 
most consistent with contemporary circumstances, and which is 
prepared to carry out its policy by a line of active prosecution. 
Other states may complain if one amongst their number thus 
takes the initiative; but they must put up with the consequences 
unless they are prepared to do the like. In 1853, certain ques- 
tions had arisen in the east, and France took a position which did 
not greatly interest any other power save Russia. On her side, 
Russia proceeded to act ina manner diametrically opposed even 
more to the judgment and feelings than to the interests of Europe. 
England joined France ; the Western Powers entered upon a 
course of positive action, and so far as they had distinctly formed 
their intentions with a resolve to carry out those intentions, they 
succeeded in dictating to the rest of the continent. Ever since 
1848, King Victor Emmanuel’s Government had been prose- 
euting in Italy a course of active polities highly suited to the 
existing circumstances of the Peninsula; in 1855, the same 
state stood forward to take a vigorous share in the Eastern 
campaign,—a step even more important politically than stra- 
tegically. Although the proposition drafted by d’Azeglio and 
admirably sustained by Cavour in the Congress of 1856, was well 
adapted to the condition of Italy at the time, its necessity was not 
recognized. with suflicient positiveness by the other members of 
the Conference; and France and Austria deferred any attempt to 
realize that programme until 1859 at Villafranca,—when they were 
too late. In 1857, Cavour proposed to England a course of positive 
action, which, taking Italy as the standing-point, would probably 
have enabled England, without aggression or action detrimental 
to any other power save Austria, to dictate a course of European 
policy. England abstained from action, waived the opportunity, 
and it passed to France and Russia. Russia used it in a very 
slight degree, retired to the background, and proportionately 
lost the exercise of active influence over the course of events m 
Europe. In 1859, however, France entered upon her armed 
championship of the Italian cause; and from that date France 
may be said to have led the slowly maturing policy of Europe. 
Later in the same year, Lord Palmerston’s Government launched 
into a distinct and positive course of action in the affairs of Italy, 
and England at once assumed her full share with France in the 
dictation of Europe. ‘The Western Powers” being thus once 
more engaged in a joint action upon a field prepared for them by 
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the course of anterior events, they have succeeded precisely in 

roportion as they have adapted their action to the circumstances 
of that ground and of the present time. If the reader will look 
pack for himself to the sequence of events, he will observe that 
wherever the counsel of either the French or English Government 
has been constructed upon a direct reference to the actual condi- 
tion of Italy, the contemporary state of its administration, and 
the feelings and convictions of its populations, that one of the 
allies, France or England, has prevailed. It might almost be 
said that the policy growing out of the combination between the 
Piedmontese Government and the two Western Powers has been 
stronger than either one of those three Governments separately ; 
while each one Government has been potent and influential in the 
exact proportion to the distinctness of its purpose and the posi- 
tiveness of its action. 

From the same point of view, by the same rule, we may esti- 
mate the actual position of the other great Governments in Eu- 
rope, and the available power which at present they wield. Be- 
fore 1854, Russia was pursuing an exclusively selfish policy ; she 
drew upon herself the combination of the other great States; her 
available power declined, and she had to go to school to adversity. 
In 1857, the passiveness of England left to Russia an opportunity, 
which she did not neglect; and it was Russia who appeared al- 
most as the patron saint of Piedmont,—Russia, who seemed likely 
to take the lead in a European Congress, and thus generously to 
avenge the Conference of 1856,—where she did not take the lead. 
It is quite possible that the Government of the Emperor Alexander 
may not have departed from the principles in which it was pro- 
ceeding when it Was more prominently active ; but to all appear- 
ance the Russian Government has retracted : it is said to have de- 
clined any share in the proposed Congress on the subject of 
Switzerland ; and, for the moment, the Northern Power seems to 
have waned in its influence. We are free, however, to surmise 
that Russia is waiting on events not with any sleepy eye to cer- 
tain Sclavonian states. 

Under the Government of Prince William, the conduct of 
Prussia has been vacillating in the extreme. Early last year, the 
Prince Regent appeared as the ardent supporter of Austria and 
the antagonist of Napoleon, even threatening to aid in keeping 
down the nascent liberties of Italy. And many German Liberals 
were madly bent on an aati-Italian crusade. The outrage in- 
flicted upon the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and the pressure 
put upon Hesse, appeared to have provoked the Prussian Govern- 
ment to such an extent, that Prince Frederick William was fain 
to withdraw from his proclivity towards an Austrian alliance. 
More recently, in the curious action of the German Diet, we seem 
to find Prussia re-approaching Austria with an eye to joint action 
against France ; but the recent dismissal of the Austrian Cabinet 
in Baden implies a new decline of Austrian influence, and a re- 
newal of more purely German national feeling. Such are the 
latest phenomena. Should the progress of events greatly abate 
or extinguish the power of Austria in Germany, it is evident that, 
without any encroachment on the minor states, Prussia would 
acquire the opportunity of becoming a more important Power 
than she has ever yet been. In the Conference of 1856, Prussia 
was neutral, and did not cut either a very dignified or important 
figure ; fate now seems to offer her a new chance of promotion. 
In the events of the last twelve years, then, we have found her 
faithfully illustrating the rule which we have pointed out—that 
the power and influence of each European state in turn have 
agen upon the positive and active character of her policy. 

@ position and conduct of Austria have rendered any such 
subserviency as Prince Frederick William appears to have con- 
templated, even recently, impossible. Her position is before the 
world; in every respect it is one of decline, of debasement, and 
of desperation. She has forfeited her opportunities allround. If 
we do but enumerate the most signal of the mistakes gg igo 
by her sovereign and statesmen, we sum up what look like the 
proofs of approaching doom. Every reader will remember the at- 
tempt of Count Leo Thun to impose Ultramontane doctrines, with 
most oppressive measures, upon the mixed or Protestant provinces 
of the Austrian empire. The attempt last year to redress that 


mistake, by reforming the law turned out to be an equivocal 


evasion; and the Hungarian people have never since ceased to be 
in a state of prepared insurrection. Bohemia maintains a discon- 
tent scarcely smothered. Turning to Italy, it ts understood, we 
know, that “ Austria will not act beyond her frontiers.” But she 
has given to the Governments of Rome and Naples a beggarly 
licence to recruit with incapables those armies which Naples dares 
not use; and which Rome has placed under the Orleanist exile, 
Lamoricitre. Austria, therefore, shows her teeth in Italy, and 
avows that she dares not bite. She talked of a separate adminis- 
tration and Reforms for Venetia,—not given; while oppression 
enrages the Venetians more and more daily. Her creditors 








throughout the world, exasperated if they are not ruined,—the | 


great capitalists who have assisted her,—are quaking for securi- 


ties which she cannot guarantee, though she braves destruction | 


by the extravagance of her policy. Unable to pay her way, she 
is raising the wind by a loan, partly forced, partly helped on with 


the stimulus of lottery prizes for the bondholders ; thus recklessly — 


“bearing” the market for all her past securities, while asking | 


help on such terms as confess the utter desperation of the 
borrower, It is just at this point that frauds are discovered in 
the Austrian departments. This remindsus that the Austrian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been guilty towards the con- 
tributors to the late loan of an “irregularity,” as astounding 


| 


as any of the frauds now denounced, since he took money in ex- 
cess of the amount asked without informing the contributors that 
they were paying in more than he had authority to accept. In- 
solvent in her finance, corrupt in her administration, defeated in 
her arms—hated in her rule, and now despised, Austria seems to 
await only that rebellion which is to relieve Europe of the de- 
eayed and depraved empire that offends and disgraces it. 

The position of France in Italy must necessarily depend upon 
the position and action of the other Governments present on that 
field. So long as Rome, Naples, and Austria remain passive, it is 
probable that she will prepare for that withdrawal of troops which 
the Emperor Napoleon has always contemplated, and which the 
Pope is said to have more than sanctioned. So much, however, 
must depend upon the subsequent proceedings of Austria, that be- 
fore the Emperor Napoleon finally withdraws his troops, we pre- 
sume, the Government at Vienna will be invited to give a more 
explicit pledge than it has yet given, of perseverance in the pas- 
sive attitude which is now professed. Should Austria give that 
pledge, it will be a confession of weakness which, coupled with 
the rapid development in political consolidation and military 
strength of the Northern Kingdom, must materially alter the 
balance of power in that part of Europe. Should Austria not give 
the pledge—should she equivocate or menace, we must fully ex- 
pect to see the alliance between France and Piedmont renewed in 
a more active form; and then a problem will be laid before the 
councils of the Emperor Francis Joseph, involving the very ex- 
istence of his empire. 

It seems possible, though barely possible, that Austria might 
pursue a middle course, and seek safety in a sort of deferred 
policy. In that case, matters might remain, for a time, much as 
they are. But already the year has seen a vast change in the 
ere distribution of the — map, almost inevitably to 

e followed by further changes. Let us see the net result left by 
the transactions of the spring of 1860. The territorial extent of 
France is very slightly augmented ; Italy is restored to Europe, 
or rather, for the first time, we sce erected in Europe a genuine 
indigenous kingdom of Italy, whose influence, power, and posses- 
sions must enlarge, by drawing to it other portions of the Italian 
people, and must exercise the growing influence of an intelligent 
and civilizing kind upon the tribunal of Europe, such as it is. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN ITALY. 
ALL eyes are fixed with surprise and interest upon certain phe- 
nomena im the struggle which is now proceeding in Italy—the 
conflict between the Italian people and that system which is re- 
presented by their supreme ecclesiastical ruler. The surprise is 
natural, and yet not warranted by the facts. The world at large 
has simply overlooked the manifestations of strong feeling and 
strong conviction which have been growing up amongst the Italian 
people for the last thirty or forty years, against religious as well 
as political oppression. At last, under the guidance of earnest 
and practical statesmen, aided by a noble-minded Prince, the 
Italians have concentrated their energies upon the vindication of 
their national independence and their litical freedom ; and at 
this juncture the convictions which they had been gradually 
forming on the subject of religious rights have taken a sudden 
effect which is naturally mistaken for a sudden inception—na- 
turally but erroneously. It is, indeed, only a vast combination 
of external cireumstances which has kept down the Italian people. 
One of the commonest mistakes of historians is to speak of indi- 
vidual causes, where, as in nature, all broad effects are the result 
of manifold causes; to describe changes as the result only of 
proximate causes, and immensely to under-estimate the amount 
of time required for developing personal into national convictions. 
In this aspect, the period which has passed since the middle ages 
is but as a year in the life of a world—but as a day; and within 
that short time we have the whole history of the Italian people. 
Emerging from the dark period, they led the way in political or- 
ganization before the rest of Europe; inevitably, from want of 
experience, from want of external example, they committed 
themselves to mistakes; and thus they seemed to be behind 
the rest of the European continent, precisely because they had 
attempted a more perfect civilization before the rest. One of the 
consequences of that earlier civilization was that, under the in- 
fluence of the sentiment of Christianity, interpreted with the 
barbaric philosophy of those early days, the princes and states- 
men of Europe coéperated in developing ‘Christian unity ” under 
the sway of a supreme Bishop ; pos Europe, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is governed by the hierarchy prearranged in 
the darker days. It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that the people of Italy have not read the history of the world, 
or have not arrived at a true perception of the obsolete character 
of their hierarchical system. The divided condition of Italy,— 
one of the very consequences of the individual energy which 
marked her earlier organizations—has kept the different provinces 
segregated, has placed them more at the mercy of princes, and 
has prevented the public opinion of the peninsula from exercising 
its real sway. The priesthood became at once the clients and the 
accomplices of temporal oppressors; and the symptoms of an open 
rupture between the people and their spiritual oppressors have 
escaped observation, because they were says and concealed 
by the strong hand of temporal power. The moment that pres- 
sure is effectually removed, however, the truth appears; and, 
looking at affairs as they now stand, we may venture to assert 
not only that the present struggle between the people and their 
rulers is the result of a long, though smouldering antagonism, 
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which has endured for ages, but that the long existence of these 
causes secures for it a permanency in future effect. In this view, 
the retrospect of the past furnishes us with the estimate of the 
future. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that Italy, the country of the 


Pontiticate, has been ignorant of movements towards religious | 


reformation. Both in Tuscany and Southern Italy, the Re- 
formation was preached at an earlier period than it was in Eng- 
land and Germany; but, as soon as the innovators obtained follow- 
ers, the movement was crushed by a combination of foreign with 
native arms. And yet the action was overt and energetic, insomuch 
that leaders suffered at the stake. At a period when Europe still 
did homage to the Pope as the vicegerent of God upon earth, when 
every act of the Pontiff, however harsh and irrational, was con- 
sidered, even beyond the Alps, as an emanation of the divine will, 
in Italy the most popular and influential writers scourged the 
profligacy, intolerance, and oppression of priesteraft, either with 
urning censure or a still more terrible derision. These early 
satirists, whose pages have been quoted by reformers in countries 
beyond the Italian frontiers, have been pursued by the censures 
and denunciations of the priesthood: but have they on that ac- 
count been repudiated by the Italians themselves? They have 
been anathematized by Popes, but they are the boast of Italy. 

When the great Reformation burst upon Germany and Western 
Europe, there were many reasons which contributed to facilitate 
its action in those sterner climates, and to obstruct that action in 
Italy itself. The very principle of unity enabled the Pope to com- 
bine arms not his own in the suppression of a movement against a 
system which subserved the purposes of temporal Princes, Per- 
sonal accidents helped Luther in Germany; local accidents as- 
sisted Calvin in Switzerland; and extremely personal passions 
afforded that favourable turn which established the reformed 
Church in England. But Italy had not the advantage of these 
comparatively trivial circumstances, while, on the contrary, she 
concentrated the representatives of the ruling system around the 
centre which she furnished for temporal as well as_spritual 
despotism. It must not be forgotten, however, that at this time 
many victims suffered at the stake, and that books were written in 
favour of the Reformation ; works buried in oblivion by those 
who then prevailed, to be rediscovered and published at a later 
age. Even at that time, in accordance with the views of the re- 
formers, the Bible was translated into noble and grand Italian, 
and published in its integrity. It is now one of the books most 
studied and admired by Ttalvans ; and they have kept up, or re- 
newed that study, in spite of the persecutions and punishments, 
which in the interval have been inflicted for the simple possession 
ofa copy. These facts will show that the genius of Italy was not 
ignorant of the Reformation, although the upholders of the ruling 
system managed to keep it as it were administratively outside 

e barriers of their spiritual customhouse. If ever the habitual 
oppression of combined rulers succeeded in apparently stifling the 
natural curiosity and genius which had guided Italian studies, the 
native fire was never entirely trampled out; it continued to 
smoulder. We might almost assert that at no time has any one 
of the clergy, or any one in power, shown the disposition and the 
ability to combat Wiese doctrines, even when Ultra- 
montanism was the accepted doctrine of the day, but the Italian 
wee have responded to the appeal in an unmistakable manner. 

e have already mentioned the responsive sympathy with the 
great German Reformation ; we cannot forget that good Bishop of 
Pistoja, who, in the days of Leopold the Great of Tuscany, not 
only introduced practical reforms into the local administration of 
the church and of the temporal power, which was then much 

verned by the Church, but made no secret of his own pre- 

ilection for reformed opinions. 

At the time of the French rule in Italy, Napoleon the First 
gained favour with the Italians chiefly because he appeared as 
their champion against the oppression of the Pope. ven the 
amiable Pius the Seventh met with as little sympathy from the 
Italians, among the educated classes or even amongst the body of 
the people, as “‘ the benevolent Pope Pius the Ninth” has found. 
If amongst the clergy there appeared any man who avowed doc- 
trines deviating from popular subserviency, or openly contested 
the stringent rule enforced by the creatures of Rome, he was cer- 
tain to attract a large following, and to beqneath an additional 
share of the Reformed spirit. We are, in fact, acquainted with 
remote Italian parishes where lingers the memory of old incum- 
bents who preached anti-Papal doctrines, and are therefore held 
in remembrance with affection and veneration to this very day ; 
although, in some instances, nearly a century has passed since 
their doctrines were enforced by their own voices. Here, again, we 
do not find that the body of the people, who have tolerated, or have 
been made to tolerate the domination of Rome, repudiate the innova- 
tionsj thus introduced. On the contrary, the affection with 
which they look back to those independent minds, shows how far the 
very body of society has been indoctrinated, while it also proves 
that the spirit which has thus steadily developed itself through 
centuries is an indigenous growth. It might have been supposed 
that at the time of the Restoration, when there was a general re- 
lapse to the temper of a previous period, both in temporal and 
spiritual matters, Ricci and the many obscurer imitators whom 
he has had would have been, if not forgotten, execrated and re- 
pudiated; but again, we say, the people of Pistoja continue, 
in some cases openly, to reverence the memory of their inde- 
pendent Bishop; and the affection of the people which we have 
mentioned remains untouched ; and we find the very clergy of 


Tuscany and Romagna voting now as a Ricei might have coun- 

selled. Let the reader for a moment pause, and ask himself what 

these very simple facts mean?’ Let him look to the library of 
| Italian books, from the dawn of literature downwards ;° let 
| him inquire into the study of English literature, its indepen- 
dence of opinion as well as its constitutional principles amongst 
| the studious and easier classes of the Italian people; and 
| let him ask if such antecedents do not at once explain the general 
| opinion and conviction which now seem so abruptly to have burst 
| forth. Do the facts not prove that that conviction is more deeply 
| rooted, is more mature, and more endowed with permanency than 
many have supposed? Indeed, the doctrine of resistance to eecle- 
| siastical tyranny is no new doctrine for the Italians; it is the 
| doctrine in which they have been bred by their fathers individu- 

ally, in which they have been guided by the genius of their lite- 

rature, and if it is only now that they can openly profess it with- 
| out danger of the rack or the prison, of fine or the stake, the 
suddenness is in the opportunity, notin the opinion. 

In those places where the immediate danger of punishment 
ceased, the doctrine triumphed; and so far the advocates of the 
Ultramontane party were right, since they always held, and as- 
serted that, if the slightest concession were made to opinion, opin- 
ion would ultimately gain the day, Opportunity, once attained, 
was never voluntarily relinquished by the Italians. The sub- 
jects of Leopold the Second felt shamed before Europe at 
having suffered the immunities of Leopold the First to 
slip from them, Piedmont found a Prince to help it in throwing 
off the Papal yoke ; it abolished compulsory bondage in convents, 
introduced liberty of conscience, and declared its administrative 
independence of Rome. And, while the people of Piedmont and the 
Sardinian States showed that they had been sufficiently trained to 
applaud what had been done, the people in —— instantly de- 
clared, with one voice—‘‘ Yes, that is our principle, our feeling, 
our purpose.” On every one of these occasions the Prince, the 
statesmen, and people of the province were recognized as acting 
and speaking for Italy ; and wherever the combination of hostile 
princes, foreign armies, and domestic priestcraft could be broken 
up, there the people have instantly joined the national movement. 
When called upon to express their opinion, oF have never hesi- 
tated to pronounce in favour of civil and religious liberty, 
against the Pope and ecclesiastical tyranny. 

It has sometimes been said that only the educated classes were 
prepared for such movements; butit has been forgotten that in all 
countries the educated classes not only represent the matured 
opinions of society, but give the tone to opinion from day to day, 
and by their own actions supply the key to popular action even at 
the first opening of opportunity. Thus, called upon to vote ina 
body, the Italian sole did vote in millions, with an unanimity 
tested, not gainsaid, by the few dissentient votes which proved 
how freely the suffrage had been given. It is in this manner, on 
opportunity, by the persevering efforts of earnest statesmen like 
d’Azeglio, and practical administrators like Cavour, with the 
powerful aid of a frank and sincere prince like Victor Emmanuel, 
but always by the strong and honest convictions of the people 
themselves, that one half of Italy is now emancipated before the 
eyes of the whole world, 

There remains, indeed, a remarkable distinction between Italy 
and the rest of Europe. In the conflict with ecclesiastical op- 
pression in Italy, no question has arisen respecting the con- 
tinuity of the apostolical authority in Nome, no question as 
to the jurisdiction of the Pope within his own spiritual province. 
The Italians are not ‘“ Protestants,” in the Western sense of 
the word. Their Protestantism has been limited strictly to civil 
affairs. Even now in the Northern as well as the Southern half 
of Italy, they show their disposition to submit to the authority of 
the Pope, of their own free will, in purely ecclesiastical matters. 
All they demur to is the union of temporal with spiritual power, 
the opening of carnal instruments into spiritual hands, the tem- 

oral incidence of spiritual dictation. They recognize the Pope as 
ontiff, but not as King. Perhaps the leaders think that the time 
for a more complete reformation ae not arrived ; perhaps Western 
Protestantism is not congenial to the southern soil; and the most 
sincere friends of the Papacy undoubtedly are in hopes that the 
ecclesiastical freedom, so far effected in Northern Italy, will suffice. 
Perhaps it may. Should the Pope, however, or rather that party 
which asserts the absolute authority of the Pope, persist in oppos- 
ing the march of events, and the manifest intent of the Italian 
people,—should that party persevere in proving its impotency by 
vainly anathematizing Victor Emmanuel and the emancipated 
people of Italy, all and sundry, it will be impossible to place limits 
either on the spread or the growth of the Reformation. 


A WEAK PLACE IN THE CHURCH. 

Tue dissensions in the two London parishes that have made them- 
selves notorious, St. George’s in the East, and St. Paul in the 
West, seem to spread out and deepen every week, Thus the ex- 
tremes of society, the bottom and the top, are represented in these 
painful conflicts, the district that so closely borders upon Wa ping 
and Belgravia. It is a pity, but it is true, that vulgarity s oul 
characterize both the disputes ; vulgarity exasperated by violence 
in St. George’s, and vulgarity embittered by fanaticism in St. 
Paul’s. We are bound to admit that Mr. King and Mr. Liddell, 
bear themselves with more dignity than their opponents, but even 
their conduct is distinguished by a lack of due respect for the de- 
cisions of the Bishop and the judgments of the law. — . 

But there is something paltry in the whole affair. It is all a 
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squabble about furniture and formalities—about table-cloths and 
tables, candles and candle-sticks, crosses and roses, and rood 
screens and diverse ornamentations, about singing and saying, 
about painted glass and simple crystal, about goings to and fro, 
and risings up and down, about vestments and colours, and tink- 
ling bells. ‘Lhese things may be said to be symbols, and cer- 
tainly some of them do suggest a faith not acceptable to the ma- 
‘ority of Englishmen, and in its political aspect detestable. But it 
speaks little for the progress of which we sometimes boast, that 
symbols which have become or of meaning for all practical 
UTposes, should so excite and inflame that secretion of intolerance 
which lies in every man. No doubt the case of St. George’s is one 
peculiarly galling to the parishioners, We must remember that 
the church is a parish church, so full of associations of life and 
death, of marriages and christenings, and all the higher influences 
clinging round the existence of man, that even dissenters look } 
reverently at the old pile. That the old forms shouid be altered, | 
the old prayers intoned or chanted, the old vestments disused, and ! 
the holy place made to resemble as near as may be a Roman 
Catholic chapel, must be painful to all. And when the minister 
of such a church is obstinate and bigotted to his dead forms and 
senseless symbols, and meaningless motions, it is no wonder that 
some men grieve and other men grow indignant. But none of 
these considerations, nor the fact that in his wrath, Mr. King as- 
sails both the congregation and his bishop, can extenuate the 
brutalities of the persons who haunt St. George’s Chureh, and 
convert a sacred edifice into a cockpit. Nothing can excuse a 
man who brawls in church. If he be angry, he has no right to be 
there. If he grow angry when he is there, it is his duty to over- 
come his anger, or hasten quietly away. Mr. King deals cut pro- 
yocations; they have been prolonged, but the true way to treat 
them is to avoid the range of their influence, and calmly take 
measures calculated to render their repetition impossible by Mr. 
King’s successors. The brutal riots at St. George’s Church eB 
be repressed with a firm hand as a preliminary to every other mea- 
sure. It will be time enough to deal with Mr. King, when the 
mob infesting the church where he plays his fantastic tricks re- 
gardless of the feelings and cherished convictions of the parish- 
ioners, has been reduced to order and punished. 

The same observations apply, but with a difference to Mr. Lid- 
dell and the district parish of St. Paul. The difference is that 
here the vestry and not the church is the bear-garden, where the 
incumbent is assiduously baited whenever he can be induced to 
present, himself. No credit attaches to anybody concerned in 
forcing debates on vexed questions out of season and out of order. 
Mr, Westerton is an intemperate and not a judicious champion of 
the good cause he represents. Both he and Mr. Hall seem ani- 
mated by the feminine desire to give their pastor ‘a piece of 
their minds” whenever they can catch him. This is undignified 
and uncourteous, At a meeting to elect churchwardens, the 
business of the meeting should be done, and nothing more. | 
There is a meanness in making the most of an opportunity to 
gratify feelings, respectable in themselves perhaps, but certainly 
not respectable when they are gratified simply because the speaker 
or actor has the power of gratifying them. Mr. Westerton may 
gain in notoriety by figuring in such scenes, but he does not gain 
m reputation, nor does he really advance the cause he professes to 
champion. 

These two standing dissensions point to a weak place in the 
organization of the church. The control of the bishop over the 
clergy of his diocese is far too restricted. Episcopal jurisdiction 
seems powerless to prevent the scandals that arise from time to 
time, and even the law as it stands does not aid him. Why is he 
left so curtailed of power? Is it that the laity are jealous? But 
the laity ought to know that the bishop is far more their officer in 
the Anglican church than the officer of the clergy. They really 
require him to protect them from the freaks of incumbents. 
It would seem well that bishops should have greater power ; if 
they had greater power, there would be more need for discretion, 
andthe minister who nominated a bishop would be careful to 
select a discreet and able’ man, who would know when to strike 
and when to hold his hand. For, in disputes like these of St. | 
Paul's and St. George’s, if the congregation of either really pre- | 
ferred emblematical furniture and ornamental services in the | 
parish church, a wise bishop would not lightly interfere ; whereas, | 
if a congregation were of a soberer and duller strain and dis- | 
nen | objected to innovations and restorations, then the bishop 
would do right to prevent the growth of antagonism. For the | 
business of the church is the saving of souls, and the promotion of | 
good will and wholesome conduct, and it is hard to see how these | 
can be promoted in all cases by the means Mr. King and Mr. Lid- 
dell seem to think so essential. At all events, experience has 
shown that they may be productive of great scandals and very 
un-Christian feelings among professing Christians. The remedy 
lies in the strengthening of the hands of the bishop, and in throw- 
ing upon that spiritual functionary a corresponding burden of re- 
sponsibility, 














THE POST-OFFICE REPORT. 
THE annual report of the Postmaster-General stands out very dis- 
tinetly from all other Civil Service reports. Sir Rowland Hill 
carries into official life the reforming energy which won him his 
post. This accounts to a great extent for the constant controver- 
sies in which he has been engaged both with his employés and 
with the press. Had he consented to make his post a snug berth 
—had he taken his ease—he might have allowed the office to go 
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on in the good old jog-trot style ; and, content with penny-postage 
fame, have rested from his long hard work. But, “ unhasting, 
unresting” he has step by step pursued his career of administra- 
tive reform, checked occasionally by a jealous House of Commons, 
hindered sometimes by the vis inertiw of the old staff of bad 
clerks, and quarrelled with by the press, who thought the rights 
of Englishmen were invaded if they were asked to help their own 
servants to do their work cheaply and elticiently. Against all 
these opposing currents, Sir Rowland Hill has had to work, some- 
times failing to carry his point—but on the whole, building up 
year by year an administrative organization possibly aunipanel 
in the present day for extent and nicety of siestetien, 

There are over eleven thousand post-oflices in the United King- 
dom, and nearly two thousand street letter-boxes. Every resi- 
dent in London is now within a furlong of one of those receptacles 
for letters, and within a quarter of a mile of a money-order office. 
it is intended to add one more delivery to the ten daily deliveries 
in London; and, when the whole of the metropolitan district im- 
provement is carried out, we Londoners shall have a meaus of 
cheap and ready communication by letter such as no people in the 
world ever possessed before. A few more statistics will give some 
idea of the extent and completeness of the system. The mails 
are now conveyed over 140,000 miles of road, rail, and water, 
within the United Kingdom alone. The letters numbered 545 
millions (!) :— 

** The total number of letters shows an increase of twenty-two millions, 
as compared with 1858, and is seven-fold what it was in 1839, the year be- 
fore the introduction of penny postage, while the average rate of increase 
for the last five years is 4 per cent. In the London office alone, counting 
the letters both inwards and outwards, and counting forward letters, there 
has been an increase of more than twelve millions. Nevertheless, by im- 
proved arrangements in sorting, this great increase has been disposed of 
without any additional labour being thrown on the officers; and, except as 
regards delivery, without any addition to the force.” 

This is surely a single fact enough to outweigh the volumes of 
assertion poured out against the present government of the Post- 
Office. 

The ever-recurring carelessness of that much-flattered entity, 
the public, is strikingly exhibited by the fact, by no means new, 
that eleven thousand letters were posted without any address at 
all! and about two hundred letters per day are posted at the 
chief London office unsealed, Seventy millions of newspapers were 
delivered. 

An important reform is to be made in the Money Order system. 
The sum for which an order may be sent is increased from 5/. to 102, 
—an increase likely to bring in a pretty large class of business. To 
facilitate the sending of small amounts and to discourage their 
transmission in coin, provision has been made in the London offices 
for exchanging postage stamps for money. 

We allude above to the obstacles which the Post-Office authori- 
ties have to encounter in the shape of discontent from the old set of 
clerks. Yet few men have done more towards real Civil Service 
reforms than Sir Rowland Hill. Lord Elgin says :— 

** It is with much satisfaction that I contemplate the many improvements 
made within the last few years in relation to the staff of officers. The ar- 
rangement under which every person who enters the service is placed on 
probation before being fully admitted; the gradual increase of salary 
within the respective classes, according to each officer's good conduct and in- 
creasing usefulness ; the promotion from class to class, and from appoint- 
ment to appointment, according to merit and superior qualification, prac- 
tically demonstrated, and irrespective of all other consideration ; the 
strengthening of responsibility and of energetic management by giving to 
the Postmasters the choice of their own clerks and letter carriers; the im- 
provement that has been made, where necessary, in the sanitary state of 
the post-offices generally, and the appointment, at the metropolitan offices, 
of medical men to attend gratuitously on all employed there (except the 
higher paid officers) ; and thus to stop disease at an early stage ; the exten- 
sion to all the servants of the Post-Office of a pension in old age; and the 
arrangement by which every man can obtain aid in insuring his life, and 
thus provide for his family at his death, are excellent, and have, I believe, 
produced the best effects. I have the less hesitation in giving my testimony 
to these improvements, because, as I have been but a short time in office, 
most of them were effected in the time of my predecessors,” 

This summary speaks for itself. Sir Rowland Hill is no abso- 
lute master with unexhaustible funds; he is the servant of the 
public, and is expected to do his work not only well, but cheaply. 
If he is obliged to employ some clerks or messengers at poor sala~ 
ries, the blame (if blame is justly due) should fall on that much- 
enduring man, the British tax-payer—who grumbles at what he 
does give, and will not give more. 

Tur “ CopLer” at Winpson.—In concluding this account of the Swan, 
I may mention that in passing over the Windsor and Eton Bridge, a shaft 
of some length may be seen, which divides the river into two parts,—the 
stream to the right turns the wheel of a mill which forces up the water to 
Windsor Castle, and that to the left flows over a tumbling bay near the 
Eton playing fields, and both streams unite again a little below them. Now 
the shaft in question has, from time immemorial, been called the Cobler, I 
took some pains in order to ascertain the reason of the shaft being so called, 
but without any satisfactory reason being given. Passing over the bridge 
one moonlight night, I observed a number of swans roosting on it, and was 
afterwards told that it had always been a favourite place for the repose of 
those birds. It then struck me that I could give a reason why the shaft 
was called the Cobler. Cobb is an ancient name for the swan, and daira 
roosting or resting place. Thus we have Codd-lair, readily transferred into 
Cobler.—Once a Week, 

Tur Porr AND THE PortERs.—When Pius IX. visited Bologna, a few 
years ago, he imparted his benediction to a group of porters, who were 
staring at him. As soon as he had passed them, one of them, imitating 
the Pope’s gesture, said, ‘‘Take it back: I don’t want anything from 
you.” Now,” added my interlocutor, “‘ we might say as much for the 
Pope’s curse as the poor man said of his benediction, and pay him back 
in his own coin; but we shall do nothing of the sort, going on with our 
business, and disregarding this attempt to make use of spiritual weapons for 
selfish temporal purposes.”"— Daily News. 
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BOOKS. 

GEOKGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 
Mrs. Tuomson, the biographer of Sir Walter Raleigh and of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, feeling ‘a strong interest in the 
faulty but attractive character” of the handsome George Villiers, 
has written a history of his life and times, in three volumes, in 
which, without attempting to reverse the unfavourable verdict 
of competent judges, she has endeavoured to show that Bucking- 
ham possessed both energy and loftiness of purpose, and was not 
a merely rapacious, vain, remorseless oppressor. The memoir 
which she has produced of this brilliant and high-spirited prodi- 
gal was commenced more than ten years ago. In the interval, 
she has profited by the publication of the Calendars of State 
Papers, compiled by Mrs. Everett Green and Mr. Bruce, and has, 
she conceives, completed her task ‘with greater accuracy and 
fulness of information than could otherwise have been done.” Of 
the recent Calendarjfor 1628—1629, Mrs. Thomson has not been 
able to avail herself to the same extent as of the previous volumes. 
In partial compensation, she has inserted in an appendix the ex- 
amination of Ben Jonson and some other papers of interest. More 
than half of the third volume consists of three supplementary 
chapters on the Duke’s patronage of art, his collection of pictures, 
and on the dramatic literature and the dramatists of the early 
Stuart period: the greater part of which, though informing, 
might we think, have well been spared. Such an addition has 
all the awkward effect of ‘‘ more last words” ; and, though it may 
be defended as a contribution to the history of the times of Buck- 
ingham ; yet, after the close of the tragedy, the reader will 
scarcely welcome the two hundred pages of critical elucidation, 
with which the crowning catastrophe is followed. For the rest, 
Mrs. Thomson is an historian, who “neither loves nor hates in 
much excess,” is generally liberal in her views, and brings to the 
execution of her enterprise a fair amount of ability and research. 
No deep reflective power, no illuminating imagination, character- 
izes her historical presentments. Yet she tells her story in an 
agreeable, intelligible manner, and not without some grace of 
style and a certain liveliness of description. 

Her hero, George Villiers, was a scion of an ancient house. The 
founder of the family, Philip de Villers, of Lisle Adam, was a 
Norman Seigneur. He was also Grand Master of the island of 
Rhodes. Brokesby, in Leicestershire, was for many centuries the 
manorial residence of the race. From that retirement, George Vil- 
liers, the father of Mrs. Thomson’s hero, was summoned, during 
a royal progress, to the presence of Queen Elizabeth. Sir George, 
who was knighted by the Queen, when High Sheriff for Leicester- 
shire, married first the daughter of William Sanders of Harring- 
ton, in the county of Northampton; and, after her death, Mary 
Beaumont, an interior servant of his household, whose ‘ragged 
habit could not shade ‘from Sir George’s admiring gaze,’ the 
beautiful and excellent frame of her person.” This Mary Beau- 
mont, ‘‘ the indigent daughter of an ancient family,” was shrewd, 
ambitious, and clever. Her influence made her the acknow- 
ledged leader of the highest circles. By a second marriage, she 
became Lady Villiers Compton, and we find her inviting her 
rustic kindred to Court, providing them with the means of instruc- 
tion in courtlike manners, and introducing the so-called country 
dances, to facilitate the acquisition of the graces of movement, by 
her ‘‘ slow” provincial relations. 

Of Sir George and Lady Villiers, once Mary Beaumont, the 
future favourite of James i, was the second son. When George 
was about ten years old, his father died. His “ beautiful and 
provident mother” then took the boy into her special charge. 
“Soon discovering that he was neither inclined to reflection, nor 
disposed to study,” she directed his attention to such minor ac- 
complishments as dancing and fencing. Young Villiers remained 
illiterate throughout his life; but he had, says Clarendon, ‘‘a 
nimble and fluent expression and delivery of his mind.” His fond 
mother, no doubt, thought it ample compensation that her boy 
possessed a clear complexion, a smooth, high forehead, sweet, in- 
telligent, and brilliant eyes, though under ‘‘ somewhat over-pen- 
dulous ” eyebrows, refined, courteous, and social manners ; while, 
as he grew up, ‘certain traits of character, half folly, half ro- 
mance, won upon every one that approached him.” In his 
eighteenth year, he repaired to the continent, lived three years in 
Paris, studying the French language, and practising polite 
and martial exercises. At twenty-one years of age, he 
returned to England, an excellent fencer, an incomparable 
dancer, an artistic dresser, and ‘‘ a fair-spoken gentleman.” 

“It was at a horse-race in Cambridgeshire that Villiers first 
attracted the attention of the king.” He was present, not long 
after, at the performance of the famous play of Jgnoramus in 
Clare Hall, when the king was completely fascinated by the per- 
sonal graces of the young adventurer. Hs introduction into the 
English Court is attributed to Sir Thomas Lake. Befriended by 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury ; favoured by the enemies of 
the reigning favourite, the Earl of Somerset; patronized by the 
Queen, Anne of Denmark ; and finally knighted by the King, the 
young cup-bearer, for such was his first office, rapidly ascended 
Ambition’s ladder. Somerset’s star was now setting. Ere long, 
the unhappy man was prosecuted for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. His degradation helped to accelerate Villiers’ promo- 
tion. Early in the year 1615-16, he had been appointed Master 


* The Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, §c. By Mrs. 
Thomson. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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of the Horse. In August of the same year, he was created Baron 
of Whaddon and Viscount Villiers. On the 7th of January fol- 
lowing, he was advanced to the Earldom of Buckingham. Within 
a year, his patent was made out as Marquis. A few years after 
he exchanged this dignity for a ducal corcnet. Eventually, he 
became Lord High Admiral of England, Master of the King’s 
Bench Office, High Steward of Westminster, Constable of Windsor 
Castle, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, &e. 

Mrs. Thomson shows us the splendid adventurer in his prospe- 
rous estate. She allows us to see something of the Court of the 
British Solomon ; of those old Stuart times, with their bad, beau- 
tiful, men and women ; of that faun and satyr court, where Comus 
led his rabble rout, while dainty ladies joined the tipsy revelry ; 
where a lovely and remorseless Countess of Somerset meditated 
murder ; where coarse orgies and shameless intrigues were of 
customary occurrence. This was the period when the gallant 
Raleigh pined in prison, till, as his touching letter indicates, his 
misery goaded him to thoughts of suicide, till suicide possibly was 
only precluded by death on the scaffold. It was the period of a 
misrule which served as herald of the Great Rebellion. The au- 
tumn of 1621, witnessed the dissolution of Parliament,—a mea- 
sure imputed to the advice of Buckingham ; it witnessed the pro- 
test of the House of Commons, and the king’s destruction of the 
written record of that protest with his own hands. It was the 
period of the persecution of Vere, of Southampton and Coke, by 
Buckingham and the King, of the exactions of Mompesson and 
Mitchell ; of the abusive patents which Bacon advised Bucking- 
ham not to have anything to do with, while yet avowing his 
readiness if the grievance must continue, ‘“‘to mould it in the 
best manner and help it forward.” It was the period, too, of the 
disgrace and fall of this greatest of ‘‘ Lord Keepers,” for whom, 
be it said, in passing, Mrs. Thomson can find no word of extenua- 
tion. Patient inquiry, we will hope, may show how far the 
“‘large-browed Verulam” deserves the elaborate accusation of 
the eloquent historian Macaulay, or the laudatory invective of 
the sarcastic epigrammatist, Pope. Meanwhile, we are content to 
await the resolution of recently suggested doubts, postponing all 
a of opinion to a season of maturer knowledge. 

o return to Buckingham. The favourite of the King, and 
now high in place and power, he determined still further to im- 
rove his fortunes by a successful marriage. Lady Catharine 
anners, the only daughter of Francis, sixth earl of Rutland, at 
once attracted him by her riches, her spirit and her wit. To ter- 
minate his suspense or secure his prize, Buckingham induced the 
heiress of Belvoir to leave her father’s house and elope with him, 
It is possible that the King himself favoured the abduction. 
ihenie, the reputation of the lady, owing to the protecting pre- 
sence of her future mother-in-law, the Countess of Buckingham, 
sustained no injury ; and, in 1620, she became the wife of the new 
Lord High Admiral ; for this dignity had been attained by the 
favourite in the previous year. About two years afterwards, the 
cherished project, known as the Spanish ‘lreaty, was brought 
under consideration. In omitting to avenge the defeat of the 
Elector Palatine, his unfortunate son-in-law, and “ leaving the 
darling of her country, Elizabeth of Bohemia, to her fate,” James, 
says the author of British Statesmen, ‘ subjected himself to the 
derision of Europe, and to the self-reproach (if he were able to 
have felt it), of having sacrificed the noblest opportunity of 
making himself popular in his own nation, and honoured every- 
where, as the asserter of civil and religious liberty.” The Duke 
of Lerma, had already opened a negotiation with Digby, (Bristol) 
the English ambassador at Madrid, which had for its object the 
arrangement of a marriage between Prince Charles and Donna 
Maria, the Infanta. This proposal, Mr. Forster characterizes as a 
politic bait intended to lure the pusillanimous James ivto the 
Anti-Protestant league with the House of Austria. A jealous 
rivalry with Bristol decided Buckingham on carrying the Suton, 
clandestinely to Spain. The King reluctantly consented to the 
project, an “Jack and Tom Smith,” (great personages in dis- 
guise in earlier days than ours, seem to have had a passion for 
the name of Smith,) set out on the 15th of February 1623, from New 
Hall in Essex, reached Dover after some romantic incidents, and 
arriving at the French capital, saw, from a gallery in the royal 
——, Henrietta Maria, the future Queen of England, and the 

-autiful Anne of Austria, the wife of Louis XIII., who inspired 
Buckingham with a frantic affection. Mrs. Thomson gives a 
full and interesting account of the ‘‘ momentous frolic” of the 
Prince and the Marquis in Spain, interspersing characteristic 
letters from the King to his ‘ sweett boyes,” and from “ Babie” 
(Charles) and “your humble slave and Doge Steenie” (a dimi- 
nutive conferred on Buckingham from his resemblance to a pic- 
ture of the protomartyr) to ‘‘ Dear Dad and Gossope” (the King). 
Passing over the business and romance of this temporary residence 
in Spain; the attempts to convert Charles; the Prince’s adventure 
in the garden ; his interview with the Infanta ; the mutual repul- 
sion of Bristol and Buckingham ; and the return of the Duke and 
Prince to England, we come to an entire change of court policy. 

Consultations of Buckingham’s adherents, says Mrs. Thomson, 
“ were now held at Wallingford House, to consider what would 
be the best way of promoting, not the interests of the nation, but 
the Duke’s own personal advancement.” The Spanish marriage, 
accordingly, was abandoned, “‘ with, it must be confessed, little 
regard to honour.” Jealousy of Olivarez, in Mr. Forster’s judg- 
ment, had induced Buckingham to effect a rupture with Spain. 
‘ He saw an expedient,” says that writer, “for securing ‘ the 
edifice of his power’ on a wider and more solid basis.” Wel- 
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comed in England as the saviour of the Prince, ‘‘ he threw him- 
self into the arms of the (deceived) popular party, and drove the 
unhappy James from his boasted ‘ kingeraft’ into a declaration 
of war against Spain.” 

How the treaty with that country was broken off ; how the matri- 
monial alliance with France was proposed ; how Charles eventu- 
ally married the Princess Henrietta; how Buckingham, during 
his embassy to Paris, betrayed his mad passion for Anne of Aus- 


tria; how he retained an influence over Charles, after his ac- | 


cession, is told by our authoress in several ensuing chapters. A 
little later, we find Buckingham “ using every effort to return to 
that country, where, either as a lover or as a conqueror, he hoped 
to see Anne of Austria once more.” ‘To this determination, Mrs. 
Thomson ascribes the origin of the war which was now on the 

int of commencing. Hostilities opened at La Rochelle, where, 
Losever, Buckingham’s operations proved entirely unsuccessful, 
His attempt, too, on the neighbouring Isle of Khé, ended in de- 
feat ; and, if Hume’s evidence may be accepted, he returned to 





termination of the last Burmese war, and resided there or at 
Rangoon, until the end of 1857, when he returned to England. 
His personal knowledge of Burmah is confined to those two spots, 
and their vicinity, but as they are chief centres of commerce and 
of British influence in the conquered territories, he found himself 
advantageously placed there for acquiring the sort of knowledge 
which he desires to impart to his countrymen. His occupation as 
a pleader in the local courts, with an interlude of six months 
during which he edited the Rangoon Chronicle, must also have 


} . “4 S . . 
afforded opportunitics for a closer insight into the general move- 


England ‘‘ totally discredited, both as an admiral and a general, | 


and bringing no praise with him but the vulgar one of valour and 

rsonal bravery.” It is possible, indeed, that if he had been 
“ reinforced in good time,”’ the event might have been different ; 
but there seems sufticient reason for accepting the historian’s judg- 
ment of Buckingham’s strategic incompetency. He had allowed 
the Fort of St. Rhé to remain open to French occupation, which 
even his present biographer acknowledges to have been a fatal 
mistake. 


| of the termination of the East India Company’s rule. 


Another expedition was projected for the relief of La Rochelle ; | 
and the Duke went to Portsmouth to superintend the preparations. | 


It was at a few miles from this town that the deadly knife was 
sharpened that terminated his career. Felton, who seems to us 
to have been simply a political and religious fanatic, stabbed 
Buckingham a little above the heart, as he was bending down his 
head in conversation with Sir Thomas Fryer. ‘ The knife was 
left in the body ; the Duke, with a sudden effort, drew it out, and 
exclaiming, the villain has killed me, pursued the assassin out of 
the parlour into the hall or ante-chamber where he sank down, 
and, falling under a table, drew a deep breath, and expired.” 

In tracing the ascending fortunes of this dazzling minion of 
royal favour, we have never lost sight of Mrs. Thomson’s narra~ 
tive ; and on her own showing Buckingham, we think, deserves 
sentence of condemnation, at the bar of historical judicature. He 
had glorious opportunities of despotic rule for a nation’s welfare ; 
he might have ‘‘ played providence,” since he had acquired a sort 
of political omnipotence, in beneficent supervision and direction of 
England’s destinies, had he possessed any of the qualities which 
form the divine appanage of the true statesman. But as we read 
Buckingham’s history and interpret Buckingham’s character, we 
see in this favoured adventurer, a total absence of all high pa- 
triotic motive, a deplorable deficiency of the intellectual and 
moral conditions for the government of a great and noble people, 
who might then willingly have listened, for their own proiit and 
his honour, to the wise and worthy counsels of a really magnani- 
mous leader. We are far from refusing Buckingham all merit. 
We allow that he had a certain mental as well as mere physicai 
handsomeness. We admire his brilliance, his magnificent vitality, 
his love of romantic adventure, but, after all these admissions, he 
remains little more, in our eyes, than the rash, sparkling, selfish 
favourite of one silly king, and the misleading companion and bad 
counsellor of another. 

Let Buckingham, however, have his deserts. Mrs. Thomson 
claims for him both energy and occasional loftiness of purpose. 
It would also seem, on the testimony of Lord Dorchester, that 
Buckingham had had good intentions, that he had formed a firm 
resolution ‘to walk new ways, but upon old grounds and maxims, 
both of religion and policy.” Mrs. Thomson refers also to the 
State Papers for proof of the restoration of the Navy, by the 
strenuous efforts of the Duke. She tells us that, during the reign 
of James I., the number of the ships of war was nearly doubled, 
the increase being attributable almost entirely to Buckingham’s 
exertions. The Duke’s care to clear the channel from pirates, the 
light erected on the Lizard Point, the inspection of forts and de- 
fences, under his auspices, are also noticed, as illustrative of his 
active and valuable services. 

Buckingham has yet another claim preferred for him. He was 
a lover of the arts; a patron of the drama in the days when Ben 
Jonson threw a grace over the court of ‘‘Comus,” and the music 
of Lawes silenced for awhile its insolent din. He was acquainted 
with Rubens, and purchased the entire collection of statues, 
paintings, and other works of art, ‘‘ which that master had formed 
at a cost of about a thousand pounds, and which he sold to the 
Duke for ten thousand.” In fact, his biographer ascribes “ the 
love and reverence” for art which now prevail in this country, 
Principally to the unceasing efforts of George Villiers and his 
friend and sovereign, Charles I. The chapter in which these 

nefactions are recorded, will be found to give many interesting 
details relating to the picture-collections of the King and the 
Duke of Buckingham ; to the Spanish Court, and to distinguished 
or meritorious artists. Such were some ‘‘of the redeeming ser- 
vices performed to society by a man who had much in his public 
career to be forgiven.” 


FOUR YEARS IN BURMAH.* 
Mr. MARSHALL arrived at Maulmain, the capital of the Tenas- 
Serim provinces, in the beginning of 1854, seven months after the 


By W. H. Marshall, Esq., late Editor of the ** Ran- 
Published by Skeet. 


* Four Years in Burmah. 
goon Chronicle.” In two volumes. 





ment of affairs in the two settlements, which would not be lost 
upon a gentleman of his inquiring cast of mind. Mr. Marshall 
has, therefore, done well in publishing the result ot his observa- 
tions and researches. He is certainly right in saying that less is 
written, and still less is generally read about Burmah, than the 
importance of the subject demands; and perhaps he is not far 
wrong in his belief that events are rapidly approaching in that 
quarter which will supply the sort of stimulus necessary to arouse 
John Bull from his habitual apathy to Oriental affairs. The French 
are manifestly preparing to become our neighbours and rivals, if 
not our aggressors, in the East, and their emissary, General 
)’Orgoni, occupies an important position at the court of Ava. 

Mr. Marshall regards our Burmese dependencies as an inviting 
field for British enterprise, and he looks forward to a large deve- 
lopment of their many splendid resources as an early consequence 
It was the 
policy of the Company to discourage all such developments by 
European agency in every part of their dominions, and nowhere 
has this been more apparent than in the Tenasserim provinces. 
They have been thirty-three years annexed to our Indian empire ; 
they have been explored by men of science and intelligence, who 
have reported them rich in valuable productions both vegetable 
and mineral, but no step has hitherto been taken towards turning 
these discoveries to profitable account. The staple exports are 
teak timber and rice, and a great trade, capable of indefinite ex- 
tension, is carried on in these articles at Maulmain; but the Go- 
vernment has neither done, nor encouraged others to do, any- 
thing towards facilitating and extending it. Excellent sugar has 
been manufactured in Amherst, and there are thousands of acres 
of waste land in the province especially adapted to the cultivation 
of the cane; but the enterprising men who established the manu- 
facture in the province have been ruined by the vacillating policy 
of the Government, which first did them the injurious kindness of 
protecting their trade, then withdrew the protection, and again 
renewed it—when the concession came too late. The Amherst es- 
tate was abandoned, and no other capitalist could be found to 
repeat an experiment the result of which was so dependent on the 
caprices of the Government. Many parts of Amherst province are 
said to be admirably adapted for the growth of cotton. Mr. Mar- 
shall has seen some excellent specimens of the plant in private 
gardens in Maulmain, and the produce appeared to him to be 
of very superior quality; but no attempt has been made to 
cultivate the plant to any extent either as an article of 
commerce or of local utility. This is the more to ‘be 
regretted, beeause the vicinity to the coast, and the facility 
of transport by river, offer securities against the disadvan- 
tages which chiefly impede the profitable culture of cotton in 
India. The rich light soil of the beautiful plains watered by the 
Dagyne appears to be well adapted to the production of indigo 
and opium. The latter drug would find a ready market through- 
out Burmah, and might be the means of opening an overland 
trade with China. The castor-oil plant flourishes in the lands at 
the foot of the primitive mountain ranges, and grows extensively 
as a weed all over the country ; so too does hemp, which might be 
collected in enormous quantities at little or no expense. 
Valuable dyes, lacs, and varnish are extracted by the Natives 
from sundry plants indigenous to the country, and it abounds in 
forest-trees of various kinds, many of them of peculiar value for 
specific purposes. Good coal has been found in the province of 
Mergui, and there is said to be enough of it to supply the rail- 
ways and the steam navy of the whole of India; but the mines 
are left unworked for want of facilities for land carriage, since 


| “with the exception of the few carriage-roads which have been 


constructed about the towns of Maulmain, Tavoy and Mergui, 
there is nothing that can be called a road in the country, and 
hardly a decent pathway.” Petroleum, or rock oil, is peculiar to 
Pegu. Iron is plentiful in many parts of the country, and the 
mountains which form the eastern boundary of the British terri- 
tory are rich in tin ores and other minerals. According to the 
Reverend Mr. Mason, the ancient name of Maubee, in the deltaof 
the Irrawadi, was Suranna-nadee, or river of gold, and he con- 
fidently asserts that gold ‘‘is plentiful in Pegu, and is indeed dis- 
tributed all over the provinces watered by the streams which 
bring down from the lofty granite mountains their tribute of the 
precious metal.” Perhaps we may yet see a part of the tide of 
emigration diverted from the Australian colonies to the banks of 
the Irrawadi and the Salween. ie 

Mr. Marshall believes that the commonly-received opinions re- 
specting the climate of Burmah are greatly exaggerated, and that 
Europeans should not be deterred by them from seeking their 
fortune in a land where there are so many facilities for winnin 
it. The jungle fevers are formidable indeed, but civilians ne 
not go in search of them as our troops were compelled to do during 
their two campaigns in Burmah, and least of all need they ac- 
coutre themselves in a fashion the most likely to insure death in 
tropical climates. ‘It has been abundantly proved,” he says, 
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‘* that wherever the jungle has been cleared and the ground pro- 
perly drained, the climate is exceedingly salubrious ” ; and this 
appears to be the case at Maulmain and Rangoon. Besides, ‘‘ there 
are now in the country men who were the pioneers of European 
enterprise in the teak forests of the interior, and who still, not- 
withstanding forty years of hardships, perils, and privations, are 
hale and hearty men.” But, on the other hand, these men have 
not been acclimatized gratis ; the process has cost them one at- 
tack or more of the dangerous fever. Subsequent settlers, how- 
ever, may not have to purchase immunity at so high a price. 
Ready money is a scarce commodity in Maulmain, and seems, for 
the present at least, to be the best venture in trade which a judi-~ 
cious settler can take out with him from home. 

**Most of the Mahomedan or Mogul merchants of Maulmain are money 
dealers, and money on the security of land or valuables reulizes an enor- 
mous rate of interest, sixty per cent per annum and upwards. The Euro- 

an merchants receive their consignments of piece goods per ship from 


ingland, and a ready market is found amongst the Mogul usurers, who | 





obtain long credit on their invoices, the rate of discount for cash prices | 


being comparatively trifling. In Burmah, where speculations in timber 
and produce are so extensive, money is in constant demand for advances to 
foresters, coolies, and others; and speculators can afford, generally speak- 
ing, to pay heavy interest on loans, which is abundantly covered by the 
usual returns. In many instances, the security to lenders consists of the 
timber itself, properly described in a conditional bill of sale, whereby, in 


failure of due repaymentata stipulated time, the property reverts to the lender | 


who of course employs some agent (at very scanty remuneration) to mark and 
watch the timber, and in all respects to guard his interests, so as to render 
loss to him next to impossible. Thus it is that large sums iv hand to the 
usurer are always desirable. He accordingly buys piece goods (we'll say), 
at long credit, and sells to retailers at about twelve or fifteen per cent under 


cost price for cash, by which he is a gainer, after the close of his transac- | 
tions with the European merchants of probably twenty-five or thirty per | 


cent. The bazaar dealers are themselves content with a comparatively 


small profit upon their wares, so that it frequently happens, when the mar- 


kets are well stocked with piece goods, that prints, muslins, calicoes, and 
such like gear, may be 
they can be obtained at in London or Manchester. 

This does not indicate a very healthy state of things; but the 
dearth of the circulating medium on which it depends will no doubt 
be remedied to some extent by the new paper currency which is 
about to be given to India. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY,* 


The Englishwoman in Italy is a book on which we may well 
congratulate both our own countrymen and the Italians, because 
it tells for itself that it is written by one whom both parties may 
regard with confidence, as being in thought, feeling, and culture 
a representative Englishwoman, admirably qualified to interpret 
between them and make them known to each other. Though 
written on what some may suppose to be a well-worn theme, the 


urchased in the Maulmain bazaar at less cost than , 


added; ‘‘but who can wonder at it? We ure governed by men 
who have no children,” 

Returning to her hotel to dine, our traveller witnessed a dis- 
play of that brutal insolence which cost Austria the loss of Lom- 
bardy and her ducal dependencies in Italy, and for which she may 
yet have to pay still heavier penalties, 

‘* Our places were laid at one end of a long table, the other extremity of 
which was soon occupied by several white-coated Austrian infantry officers 
belonging to the Army of Occupation. They came in, clanking their 
swords and speaking in a loud, overbearing tone, evidently-being in the 
habit of frequenting the house, to judge by the free-and-easy manner jn 
which they comported themselves. They were fortunately too far off for us 
to be annoyed by overhearing their conversation, except when they raised 
their voices to abuse the waiters, which they did in execrable Italian, but 
with a surprising volubility of expletives. These remarks were generally 
prefaced with, ‘ Voi pestia d’Italiano,’ or something equally remarkable for 
good taste and feeling. But this was nothing to what occurred about the 
middle of the repast, when a party of Italians, two ladies and a gentleman, 
evidently of the upper class, our fellow travellers at the mountain-inn, en- 
tered the hall, and sat down opposite to us, waiting till their dinner should 
be brought; for each party was separately served. Though they spoke low 
with an evident desire to avoid notice, the Austrians speedily discovered to 
what nation they belonged, as I perceived by their whiapering and 
laughing amongst themselves, and frequent bold glances towards the 
new comers. After a little time, their mirth grew more offensive, 
and reached an unwarrantable height, when one of the party, 
loudly apostrophizing the unfortunate waiter on whom their wrath so fre- 
quently descended, asked him if he could tell him in what light he and all 
other Austrians regarded the Italians. The man’s sallow cheek grew a 
shade paler, but he made no reply, as he busied himself in changing their 
plates and knives, making as much clatter as possible—so itseemed to me— 
to drown the voice of his interrogator. ‘ Do you not know, pestia?’ re- 
iterated the officer, stamping as he spoke; ‘ then I will tell you: we all of 
us look upon you Italians as the dust under our feet—as the little creeping 
beasts we crush every moment of our lives, at every step we take—ha! ha! 
ha!’ And then they all roared in chorus, and swore, and twirled their 
moustaches, and called for coffce and cigars. 

I cannot describe what I felt during this scene, for the cruel outrage on 
the feelings of the family who sat opposite to us. When the insult was too 
palpably proclaimed to admit of a doubt, the brow of the gentleman‘ grew 
dark and lowering, and I saw by the strong heavings of his chest, and tirmly- 
compressed lips, what bitter, unavailing struggles were at work. The ladies 
exchanged glances ; and the younger of the two who sat beside him, and 
whom I afterwards discovered to be his wife, laid her hand upon his arm, 
and looked up imploringly into his face. I never shall forget the look—in- 
dignation, sorrow, entreaty, were all so blended there. He shrank from her 
touch, as if irritated at a movement that might call further attention to his 
position ; but the moment afterwards, seeming to recollect himself, he whis- 
pered a few words into her ear, accompanying them with a slight movement 
of the shoulders, with which an Italian always indicates helplessness or des- 
pair. 

The personal beauty of the Anconese reminded Mrs, Gretton of 
the Dorie colonists, from whom tradition says they are descended, 


| She is warm in her acknowledgment of their amiable qualities, 


book is fresh in manner and original in matter ; it is as amusing | 
as a novel, and has the solid value belonging to a faithful and | 


lively delineation of real life. Mrs. Gretton had been for some 
time a resident in Northern Italy when, three or four years ago, 
in her maiden days, she accepted an invitation from her uncle, an 
English merchant at Ancona, to spend a few months there with 
his family. He was a widower, with grown-up daughters born 
and reared in Italy, but deeply attached to the land of their an- 
cestors, and thoroughly English in spirit, whilst full of cordial 
sympathy with the people among whom their lives had been 

assed. A residence in such a family, before whom their Italian 

iends uttered without reserve the thoughts they durst hardly 
breathe to their nearest kindred, afforded rare opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the manners and the inner life of the 
Pope’s subjects, in a part of his dominions which has hitherto 
been untrodden ground for the majority of English tourists, but 


which presents features of quaintness and originality not easily | 


met with elsewhere. As the existence of these peculiarities is 
bound up with that of Papal misgovernment, Mrs. Gretton would 
fain anticipate their speedy extinction, though the consequence 
would be that in ten years after that consummation her sketches 
of the social and domestic condition of the Marshes would come 
to be looked upon as monstrous caricatures. If, on the contrary, 
the Marshes undergo no change of régime, she feels assured that 
what she has said of them will be as applicable a hundred years 
hence, as it was six months ago. 

It was from Florence that Mrs. Gretton journeyed to Ancona, 
and the contrast was glaring between what she left behind her in 
Tuscany, even in those archducal times, and what she beheld the 
moment she crossed the Papal frontier. Her first halt was at 
Forli, “one of those large, eal, decaying cities which are te 
be met with at every fifteen or twenty miles’ distance in. the 
Roman States, and which in their grass-grown streets, their 
ruined palaces, and ragged idle population, give a more striking 
testimony to the workings of the dominant system than the most 
heart-stirring eloquence could achieve.” She entered a shop to 
make a trifling purchase, and the old shopkeeper, upon discovering 
that she was English, eased his burthened heart by inveighing 

ain those who had brought the country to so miserable a con- 
dition. Bad as the Austrians were, they were not the worst op- 
pressors ; the main evil lay in the injustice and venality of all the 

_ government officials, with whom, he observed, ‘a little of this,” 
making a sign of fingering money,” a little of this does every- 
thing. They are all alike, Signora mia, from the lowest impiegato 
to the high personage who rules the Pope as well as his subjects” 
—viz. Cardinal Antonelli. ‘‘ Allis falling to pieces, Signora, ‘he 
* The Englishwoman in Italy ; Impressions of Life in the Roman States of Sar- 


dinia, during a Ten Years’ Residence, By Mrs. G. Gretton. In two volumes. 
Published by Hurst and Blackett. 





gives them credit for capacities which their priestly masters take 
care shall lie dormant, but pourtrays with mingled sadness and 
humour their starved intellects, the systematic crippling of their 

owers to act, to feel, to think, to impart and enjoy domestic 
Geostionss, and all the vapid, aimless, hopeless existence in which 
they are condemned to vegetate. Fortunately, Koman tyrann 
is killing itself by its own excesses. Money enough to support it 
cannot long be obtained from subjects whose resources it extin- 
guishes ; and in the Marches, as elsewhere, the whole population, 
with the exception of a few imbecile codini, cordially detest the 
Papal Government. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Acapemic Rerorm anp Universtry Representation, by James 
Heywood, F.R.S., &c., is a book containing above three hundred pages, 
which undertakes to exhibit some important requirements of public ser- 
vice, as well as the subjects of examination for different degrees. Thus 
it describes the intellectual attainments which are indispensable for pub- 
lie employment and academic reward ; furnishes documents, indicative of 
the progress of amelioration; inserts others as records of unsettled sub- 
jects; and discusses questions which have a theological or political in- 
terest. The character and conduct of the examinations for the Civil Ser- 
vice of the British Government, those of Woolwich Royal Military Aca- 
demy and Staff College; those for the Indian Civil Service, and those 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, are, first, deli- 
neated. Then follow a number of memorials on the removal of religious 
tests, restriction on marriage in the case of Cambridge College Fellows, 
short services, reformation of the Book of Common Prayer, Cambridge 
proctors, and degrees and studies in the University of London. The 
next principal division includes University representation, comprising & 
great variety of documents. The opening and improvement of Cam- 
bridge College Headships, Fellowships, and Scholarships occupy 
the next forty or fifty pages; the following section bears on the 
intended encouragement of modern studies in All Souls College, Oxford ; 
the remaining one to degrees in science of the University of London; 
while an appendix contains various papers relating to the examinations 
of Manchester New College, London. Mr. Heywood's discussions are 
conducted with temper; his views under both the political and theologi- 
cal category are liberal, and his book may be regarded as a useful depo- 
sitory of evidential documents and explanatory statements on the subject 
of academic reform and university representation. 

The Narrative or THE Emmassy or CLaviio to THE CouRT OF 
Timour av SAMARCAND, a translation of which has been published wy 
the Hakluyt Society, is the oldest Spanish narrative of any value. It 
was written between the years 1406, when Clavijo returned home after 
an absence of nearly three years, and 1412 when he died. It was twice 
printed in the original, at Seville in 1582, and at Madrid in 1782, but 
the present translation is the first which has appeared in English, or, 80 
far as we are aware, in any language. The work is judiciously edited, 
and is preceded by an interesting sketch of the life of the terrible con- 
queror, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, whose last representative 1s 
ending his degraded existence as a convict in a British prison at Rangoon. 
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Clavijo’s curious chronicle of his journey “begins with an account of 
the occurrences of each day during the voyage from Cadiz to Constanti- 
nople ; gives a minute description of all the public edifices of that great 
capital before it fell into the hands of the Turks; graphically describes 
the dangers of his voyage in the Black Sea; recounts his adventures in 
the long journey from Trebizond to Samarcand, and enters fully into 
all the magnificence of Timour’s court. He introduces some historical 
narratives; and repeats many stories concerning lands which he did not 
visit, received at second hand.” Ticknor, in his History of Spanish 
Literature, says of Clavijo—‘“ we may trust to his faithfulness, as much 


| 
| 


as to the vigilant and penctrating spirit he shows constantly, except | 


when his religious faith, or his hardly less religious loyalty, interferes 
with its exercise.” Clavijo’s respect for truth did not, however, restrain 
him from bouncing considerably for the honour of his country. Oviedo, 
the Spanish chronicler, relates that Clavijo “ had heard that Timour had 
a ring, with a stone which had the property of becoming dim when any 
lie was told in its presence. He, therefore, related many things concern- 


ing the grandeur of Spain, which, though not strietly true, were so in | 


a metaphorical sense. As what he said was true to some extent, Timour 


saw that the stone preserved its bright colour, and was much surprised. | 


Clavijo said that the king had three vassals who brought six thousand 
knights into the field, with golden spurs, alluding to the masters of 


Santiago, Alcantara, and Calatrava: he said that there was a bridge in | 


Spain, forty miles broad, on which a thousand head of sheep found pas- | 


ture, alluding to the land under which the river Guadiana flows, until it 
appears again: that there was a lion and a bull in Spain, which were 


maintained every day by the milk of many cows, meaning the famous 
cities of Leon and Toro; that there was a town surrounded by fire, and 
built upon water, alluding to Madrid, where there are many springs, 
and which is surrounded by a wall of flint : and that there were three 
wolf-dogs (canes), which fought in the field, each with two hundred 
lances; meaning the three towns named Can de Roa, Can de Muio, and 
Can de Zurita.” 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

An elaborate “ Life of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli,” is 
said to be forthcoming shortly. 

A new and improved edition of ‘“ The Grand Remonstrance, and other 
Historical Essays,” by Mr. John Forster, is in preparation by Mr. 
Murray. 

A collection of the late I L 
among them some unpublished poetry 
the age of twelve and twenty, is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

The third volume of Mr. Massey's ‘“ History of England during the 


‘’s “ Miscellaneous Writings,” 





reign of George ITI.,” and the fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Froude’s | 


“History of England from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth,” 


striking “‘ revelations” regarding the present maladministration of the 
great Muscovite empire and its dependencies. 

The fourth volume of M. E. Hatin’s great “ Histoire de la Presse,” 
has just been published by Poulet-Malassis, Paris. It contains the his- 
tory of the French press during the first period of the revolution, from 
1789 to 1792, 

A splendid quarto, “ Les Bas-Reliefs du Parthénon et du Temple de 
Phigale,” with engravings by Collas’ new process, and text by Mesars. 
P. Delaroche and Ch. Lenormant, has this week been published by 
Didier and Co., Paris. 

Among the commercial publications recently issued from the Paris 
press, is a ‘* Recueil des Tarifs des Douanes en Europe, Chine, Etats Unis 
d’ Amérique, et Brézil.” The work is published by Firmin Didot fréres, 
at the price of fifteen francs. 

A work of strong anti-Imperialistic tendencies, entitled “ La France 
et L’Allemagne sous le Premier Empire: Napoléon ct le Baron Stein,” 
by M. Francis Lacombe, has been issued by Maline and Co., Brussels, 

The “ Letters of Alexander yon Humboldt to Varahagen von Ense,” 
published by Brockhaus, Leipzig, have been prohibited in several smaller 
The book proves extraordinarily popular, having already 
A French translation of it has just appeared at 


German states. 
reached its fifth edition, 
Geneva, 

At Milan, Bolchesi and Brigola are selling a book by Pietro Ellaro on 
Capital Punishment, ** Della Pena Capitale.” It was originally printed 
at Venice, and is noteworthy as having been prosecuted by Austrian 
authority. Bolchesi also publishes a tale by Achille Argéntino, called 
* Carmela Ambrisi,”’ 

A pamphlet by Francesco Berlau on the subject of the cession of Nice 
to France is occupying attention at Milan; it is entitled “* La Cessione 
di Nizza,” or **Nizza a Italiana Francese?” (Is Nice Italian or 
French ?) 


Miss Marvineav ON Earty Ristnc.—I speak from experience here, 
For thirty years my business has lain in my study, The practice of early 
rising was, I am confident, the grand preservative of health, through many 
years of hard work—the hours gained being given, not to book or pen, but 
to activity. Lrose at six, summer and winter; and (after cold bathing) 
went out for a walk in all weathers. In the coldest season, on the rainiest 
morning, I never returned without being glad that I went. I need not de- 
tail the pleasures of the summer mornings. In winter, there was either a 
fragment of gibbous moon hanging over the mountain, or some star quiver- 
ing in the river, or icicles beginning to shine in the dawn, or, at worst, 
some break in the clouds, some moss on the wall, some gleam on the water, 
which I carried home in the shape of refreshment. I breakfasted at half- 
past seven, and had settled household business and was at my work by half- 
past eight, fortified for seven hours’ continuous desk-work, without injury 
or fatigue.—Once a Week. 

*“Pranopy”’ on Stare Crarr.—Why it don’t stand to reason, nor 
convene to the natur of things—Latin and Greek may do for governing 
Oxford or Cambridge, but Gladstone found Homer didn’t help him at Corfu, 
where he made an awful mess of matters, and Palmerston will have to talk 


something better than he learned in Ovid, or Virgil, to the Pope. The 
Governor-General of Canada has written a book sinee he went there, and 
what do you think it is about? The Quebee and Halifax Railway? No, 


The monopoly of the Norwest Company, that obstructs the 
No, that would bring down 
The construc- 


that’s trady. 
settlement of a country as big as all France? : 
the great Bear-hunter, and the Lord knows who upon him. 


| tion of a practicable route from Canada to Vancouver's Island, by which the 


ritten by the author between | 


will be published by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son in the course of the | 


present month. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have in the press the fifth and last volume 
of Chevalier Bunsen’s “ Egypt's place in Universal History,” translated 
by M. C. A. Cottrell, M.A. According to German critics, this concluding 
part is the most important of the whole work. 

“Three Years in Turkey: the 
Jews, under the auspices of the Free Church of Scotland,” by Mr, John 
Mason, M.D., is announced as forthcoming by Mr. J. Snow, Pater- 
noster Row. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society is preparing for publication a 
curious M.S. volume, containing St. Jerome's version of the Gospels in 
Latin, recently discovered at the Public Library by Mr. Bradshaw, 
Fellow of King’s College, who is to be the editor. 

_ Messrs. Derby and Jackson, New York, U.S., announce “ Five 
Years in China,” by the Reverend Charles Taylor; ‘* Methodism Suc- 
cessful, and the Cause of its Success,” by the Reverend B. F. Tefft, 

D.D.; and “ Warring in the Wilderness ; a story of Kentucky,” by Mr. 
Charles D, Kirk. 

Messrs, Appleton and Co., New York, are about to publish “ A Voyage 
down the Amoor, with a Land Journey through Siberia, and Incidental 
Notes of Manchooria, Kamschatka, and Japan,” by Mr. Perry 
M‘Donough Collins, Commercial Agent of the United States at the 
Amoor River; also, “ The Life and Writings of Dr. G. W. Doane, late 
Bishop of New Jersey,” by Mr. W. C, Doane; a new volume of ‘* Mount 

ernon Papers,” by the Honourable Edward Everett; and a new 
translation of “ Virgil’s Eneid,” by Professor Frieze, of the University 
of Michigan, 

The thirteenth yolume of the “Abridgment of the Debates of Con- 
gress, from 1789 to 1856,” by the author of “ The Thirty Years’ View,” 
has just been published by Messrs. Appleton and Co., New York. To 
judge by the progress hitherto made, this work threatens to become 
ultimately as voluminous as our own “ Hansard.” 

M. Granier de Cassagnac’s new work, “ Histoire des Girondins et des 
Massacres de Septembre,” has just been published by Dentu, Paris. It is 
professedly based on hitherto unpublished documents, and is described by 
& critic in the Pays as, “un des plus curieux et des plus intéressants 
Ouvrages qui aient été écrits sur la premiére revolution.” 

A book called “ La Vérité sur la Russie,” written by Prince Peter 
Dolgorouki, has this week been pubiished by M. A. Franck, Paris, and is 
creating considerable sensation in political circles. It furnishes some 


; when he gets the collar on ‘em, 
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China trade might be made to pass through the British territory? No, for 
that would involve expense and trouble, and he might get a hint that he 
had better mind his own business. An historical, geographical, and sta- 
tistical account of British North America? No, that country is growing so 
fast, it would require a new edition every year. Do you give itup? ell, 
it is a treatise on the words “‘ could, would, and should.”” Now, he could 
write somethin’ more to the purpose, if he would, and he should do it, too, 
if he held offive under me, that’s a fact. Yes, it takes a horseman to select 
cattle for the lead, or the pole, and a coachman of the right sort to drive 
them too, and it takes a man who knows all about colonies, and the people 
that dwell there, to select governors of the right sort, and to manage them, 
State-craft ain’t larned by instinct, for 
even dogs, who beat all created critters for tHat, have to be trained. It 
ain’t book larnin that is wanted in Downing Street; if it was, despatches 
might be wrote, like the Pope’s allocutions, in Latin, but it’s a knowledge 
of men and things that is required, It’s not dead languages, but living 
ones that’s wanted. Ask the Head Secretary what the principal export of 
Canada is, and it’s as like, as not, he will refer you to the Board of Trade, 
as it is more in their line than his, and if you go there, and put the same 
question, it’s an even chance if they don’t tell you, they are so busy in 
bothering ship-owners with surveys, and holding courts of inquiry, to make 
owners liable to passengers for accidents, and what not, that they haven’t 
time to be pestered with you. Well, don’t be discouraged, go back to Co- 
lonial Office, and try it again. Sais you to head-clerk, ** what’s the princi- 
pal Canadian export?” ‘I don’t know any of that name,” he'l say ; 
‘there are so many ports there, but I should say Quebec.” “No,” sais 
you, ‘not that, but what's the chief commodity or production they send to 
Great Britain? ’”’ ‘Oh, now I understand,” he'll say, ‘it’s timber, you 
ought to know that, for we have had trouble enough about lumber duties 
lately.” ‘* Well, what kind of timber?’’ says you, ‘‘ squared, or manu- 
factured, hard, or soft wood, which is the most valuable, white, or black 
birch, hemlock or larch, cedar or spruce; which wood makes the best tre- 
nails, and which the best knees for a ship?’’ Well, I'll take you a bet ofa 
hundred dollars he can’t tell you. ‘ Then,” says you, *‘ which is the best 
flour, Canadian, or American? which keeps sweet the longest > and what is 
the cause of the difference? Have they any iron ore there? if so, where is 
it, and how is it smelted? with pit, or charred coal? and which makes the 
best article?”’ Well, the goney will stare like a scallawag that has seen 
the elephant, see, if he don’t! Now, go into any shop you like in London, 
from Storr and Mortimer’s down to the pane bazaar, and see if the coun- 
terskippers in ’em don’t know the name, quality, and price of every thing 
they have. Let me just ask you, then, is it right that a national o! like 
that, should be worse served and attended to than them, and be no better 
than a hurrah’s nest ?>—Season Ticket. 

Ghe Cheatres. 

The novelties proper to the present Easter are to be found at the Hay- 
market, the Princess’s, the Strand, and the St. James's. 

At the first of these theatres, the “ fairy romance,” which is based on 
a tale of the Alhambra, abounds in splendour, but lacks vis comica, Nor 
does any very striking dramatic situation arise from the adventures of 
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the Moorish Pilgrim of Love, who wanders in search of the Christian 
princess; whence it is fortunate that they take him through a large ex- 
panse of beautiful Spanish scenery, which affords ample opportunity to 
the pencil of Mr. Fenton. Rarely do we see a more attractive spectacle, 
and never has the writing of Mr. Byron appeared so pointless. In puns, 
he is as fertile as ever; but he seems to have put a restraint on his na- 
tural spirit of fun, and we may add, that the Haymarket audience, keenly 
alive to the wit of comedy, is not remarkably appreciative of grotesque 
humour. 

The extravaganza at the Princess’s is founded on the well-known 
ballet, Za Sylphide, which is in itself an advantage. The chief successes 
in the burlesque way have all been achieved with known stories, and it 
seems indispensable to the full enjoyment of a comic farce, composed on a 
serious subject, that the serious subject should be already familiar. Mr. 
W. Brough has closely followed the ballet, and his work is illustrated by 
very pretty scenery, while Miss C. Leclerq, who plays the sylphide, 
ae the opportunity —now rare—of displaying her Terpsichorcan 
talent. 

Lucrezia Borgia is the foundation whereon Mr. Leicester Buckingham 
has erected the burlesque now acted at the St. James’s Theatre. Here 
not only the progress of the original story, but also the course of Doni- 
zetti’s music has been kept in view, and the scenery is of a kind that 
bears witness to the spirit of the management. 

At the Strand, there is a version of Zhe Miller and his Men, by Messrs. 
Talfourd and Byron, which promises to equal any of the successes 
achieved at the same theatre. The subject is so treated, that the action 
is a continual caricature of the old-fashioned school of melodrama, with 
its stereotyped terrors, and its significant dumb-show. There is little 
doubt that this burlesque will survive all the rest, for at the Strand, 
parody is not a mere conventional tribute to Easter, but offers the sort of 
work for which the company has been especially trained. At most other 
houses, the actors submit to burlesque as to a disagreeable necessity, but 
the broad comedians of the Strand are less at home in any other descrip- 
tion of drama. Let it be added that the exvellence of the house in this 
one particular is fully recognized by the public, and that the authors who 
supply its repertory, go to work with the comforting conviction that their 
jokes will be fully appreciated, and that the audience will be rather apt 
to imagine wit where there is none, than to pass over a pleasantry in 
silence. Hence, while we compare the gravity of the Haymarket with 
the hilarity of the Strand, we must not assume that the difference is to 
be wholly ascribed to the picce played. Many a joke that was 
heard with calm solemnity at the larger theatre, would have been hailed 
with delight at the little band-box near Temple Bar. 

At the Lyceum, which is opened for a short season, the Forty Thieves, 
originally played by amateurs, is now acted by professional artists ; and 
at the Adelphi, Mr. Planché’s old extravaganza, the Fuir One with Gol- 
den Locks, has been revived. The commencement of Mr. Phelps’s en- 
gagement at the Princess’s, the reopening of Astley’s under Mr. Batty, 
and the appearance of Sir W. Don at the Surrey, also belong to the 
events of Monday last. 





Music. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opened for the scason on Tuesday evening, 
without any remarkable éclat. The opera was Flotow’s .artha, fa- 
miliarly known to the public, and performed nearly as it was by Mr. 
Smith's Italian Opera company at Drury Lane last year. Mademoiselle 
Titiens was the heroine ; Giuglini—Lionello, the young farmer, and Via- 
letti—Plumkett, his friend. The only novelty was Madame Lemaire in 
the part of Nancy, which she acted well and sang indifferently. Her 
voice is thin, and has those peculiarities which are comprised in the epi- 
thet—French. But allowance must be made for a first appearance, and 
Madame Lemaire may be useful in light and sprightly parts. Titiens 
was more charming than ever; and Giuglini, though he seemed some- 
what indisposed and out of voice, sang his principal morceaux with 
much grace and beauty. The orchestra and chorus were satisfactory ; 
but it requires music of greater depth and solidity than that of Martha, 
to put their qualities to the test. The opera was elegantly put upon the 
stage; and (we may add) the whole theatre, including the entrances, 
staircases, and corridors, has been so renovated and embellished, by rich 
carpeting, chandeliers, mirrors, painting, and gilding, that, on entering 
the old house, one hardly knows it again. 

Covent Garden opened on the same night; and there, too, there was 
very little of the excitement which is derived from novelty. The opera, 
as was to have been expected, was Dinorah; for its run was stopped 
last season, after only six representations by the closing of the theatre ; 
it was natural to begin this season by its reproduction. It was per- 
formed as last year, with only two alterations—one of them, however, of 
great importance. This was the appearance, in the character of Hoel, of 
M. Faure, for whom it was written, and by whom it was originally per- 
formed at the Opéra Comique. He had to contend with the disadvantage 
of being deprived of the use of his own language, and of singing Italian 
recitative instead of speaking French dialogue. But he gave—what his 
predecessor could not do—a consistent and impressive reading of the 
character; while his vocal execution was that of a finished artist. 

The other change in the cast was the appearance of a new comer, 
Mademoiselle Giuditta Sylvia, for Madame Nantier Didiée, in the part 
of the Goatherd. This seems strange, as Madame Didiée has not left 
the company ; and her manner of singing the Goatherd’s song (expressly 
composed for her) was one of the most delightful things in the opera. 
Madame Miolan Carvalho’s picture of the poor crazy wanderer was, if 
possible, even more pathetic than ever. Our Louisa Pyne rivalled her 
in the brilliant execution of the music, but not in the intense feeling of 
the whole representation. The comic part of Corentin is scarcely in 
Gardori’s “ line”; but he tries to be comic with all his might, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully. In all other respects, he is admirable. Costa's 
orchestra is, as it always has been, incomparable; and the clearness, 
energy, and attention to the most delicate shades of expression and effect, 
with which Meyerbeer’s most dramatic and picturesque music is exe- 
cuted, could not certainly be excelled either at Paris or anywhere else. 

The Monday —— Concert of this week derived great interest from 
the circumstance that the whole of the music was English. The instru- 
mental pieces were a Quartet for two violins, viola, and violoncello, by 
Mr. Alfred Mellon; a Sonata for the piano and violin, by Pinto, a young 
English composer, violinist, and pianist, who died at an early age about 











half a century ago, and whose short but brilliant career is still remem. 
bered by many; Sterndale Bennett's pianoforte pieces called “ The Lake 
the Mill-stream, and the Fountain” ; and a Trio for the piano, violin, 
and violoncello by G. Macfarren, The performers were—violins, Sainton 
and Ries; viola, Doyle; violoncello, Piatti ; and piano, Lindsay Sloper, 
Sims Reeves sang songs by Smart, Hatton, and Balfe; Miss Eyles sang 
“* Sad was the hour” by Henry Smart, and the old English ditty, “Near 
Woodstock town,” which she has lately made so popular. Santley gave 
Wallace’s * Bellringer,” and a song by Mr. J. W. Davison. And there 
were several English madrigals and part songs. This excellent concert 
and the warmth of its reception by a crowded audience, showed that there 
is no necessity for resorting, so exclusively as our concert-givers generally 
do, to foreign composers and foreign performers. 


The last concert of the Amateur Musical Socicty, on Monday week 
showed continued improvement, The programme had variety and fresh- 
ness; and the band acquitted themselves in a manner honourable to 
themselves and their able conductor Mr, Henry Leslic. In their execu- 
tion of Beethoven's fourth symphony, they achieved an arduous task to 
the great satisfaction of the audience. Leslie’s Overture to “ The Tem- 
plar,” and the finale to a MS. opera, called Out of Sight, by M.F. Clay, 
were warmly applauded ; a Miss Augusta Thomson, a young vocalist of 
rising reputation, made a great impression in Rossini’s Romance from 
Guillawne Tell, The room was full of the most fashionable company in 
London. ; 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini has been singing at the Crystal Palace daily 
during last and this week. Though the weather has been far from 
favourable, the captivating little lady, whose attractions are more easily 
felt than described, has drawn great numbers of people to Sydenham, ~ 

The well-known French composer, Felicien David, whose descriptive 
work, Le Desert, was so popular some twenty years ago, has arrived in 
London. A new opera by him, entitled La Captive, is about to be pro- 
duced in Paris. 

Female violinists are rare, the violin being, we do not know why, 
deemed an unfeminine instrument. No one, after seeing and hearing 
the two charming Italian sisters, Theresa and Maria Milanollo, could 
retain such a notion. Female vicloncellists are rarer still, and we have 
never met with one. But a young German lady, Mademoiselle von 
Katow, is delighting the Paris public by her performances on an instru- 
ment which must certainly appear unwicldy in female hands. 


fiur Arts. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS EXHIBITION, 

The errangement and classification of the various inventions and other 
articles in the present exhibition, are a decided advance upon former 
years. The collection, too, is really of a more practical character than 
many of its predecessors. We rejoice at it. Too many exhibitions are 
simply the display of impracticable ideas. As space will not admit of a 
lengthy notice of this interesting collection, we shall content ourselves by 
briefly describing a few of the more striking articles. 

No. 20 in the catalogue, is Hawksley’s “ Patent pump for ship’s use, 
drainage, and for ordinary purposes.” ‘This is a most valuable invention’ 
The working surfaces are self-adjusting, and require no packing, and 
are easy to be got at. 

No. 19, “ Patent Bitumenized Paper Pipes,” the invention of a M. 
Jaloureau, of Paris, mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his speech on the paper duties. We have scen a similar invention in the 
hands of an American gentleman, some twelve months since. 

No. 32. Longstaff and Pallan’s Traction Engine is a splendid piece of 
workmanship, but too complicated in the machinery for realizing what is 
required of an engine for common roads, 

No. 33. Giles’s Traction Engine, is defective in the model, the 
method by which the motive power is applied not being made clear. 
But Mr. Giles states that his ‘improvements consist in the use of cer- 
tain means by which the weight of the engine is kept in constant sus- 
pension (while in action) at a point oblique to that part of the driving- 
wheel in contact with the earth.” This is obtained by the use of a 
simple lever which gives an adhesive power to the wheel, on which a 
tractive effort of 2000 pounds can be exerted for every ton weight of the 
engine. Mr. Giles calls his method of propulsion, *“‘animal traction” 
applied to a locomotive, and distinct from every kind of traction-engine. 
If Mr. Giles accomplishes what he says, his engine is a near approach 
to what is required for the common road. 

No. 34 is an apparatus for facilitating the draught of carriages,—use- 
ful in swampy or soft grounds. 

No. 60. * Patent Cotton Gin.” A remarkable invention, one of the 
most useful inthe room. It is worked by a handle and multiplying gear, 
whereby the roller and crank for working the agitator are driven at a 
greatly increased velocity : the work turned off by the machine being in 
direct proportion to the speed obtained. One man only is required to 
work it; and he will turn off from 5 to 6lbs. of clean cotton per hour. 
‘The process leaves the staple or fibre uninjured, the seeds being whole 
or uncrushed, and well cleaned. 

No. 61. Yahn’s ‘ Patent Machine for making covered or Plated Twist 
or Cord,” a most splendid piece of machinery, capable of performing five 
operations at the same time. This valuable invention was noticed at 
length in the Spectator of April 23, 1859. 

No. 77. O’Neill’s Patent Universal Spanners, will be found not only 
by engineers, but by all who have a carriage-wheel to take off or screw 
on, to be most useful. 

No. 80. A Floating Gridiron, for raising and repairing vessels, com- 
mands much attention. The model appeared to us to give but a faint 
idea of its great practical use when applied to the purposes it is intended 
for. 
Nos. 93 and 94 are patent anchors, decided improvements upon most of 
the anchors in use. 

No. 133, The Triangle Patent Timekeeper. In this chronometer the 
number of pieces are reduced, and they are so arranged as to give a di- 
rect power to the centre wheel. There isa means of preventing over 
winding, and the fusee and chains, as well as some other parts, are dis- 
pensed with. Mr. Watkins of the Strand, the maker, says that on this 
principle watches can be made thinner, sounder and cheaper, and they 
will not be so likely to get out of order as those made in the ordinary 
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. 144. Photographs produced on glass and porcelain, and burnt in, 
in ceramic colours, A good beginning, towards the oruamentation of glass, 
and other objects by photography. 

No. 145. Specimens of impressions, both enlarged and reduced, from 
wood- -engravings and maps, produced by the Patent Electro Block Print- 
ing Company's system. A complete success, as far as the specimens ex- 
hibited are concerned. 

No. 197. “A Builder’s Hoist,” completely superseding the old and 
barbarous method of carrying bricks and mortar to great heights on men’s 
backs. It is a very simple process. A stout, upright ladder, with a good 
base, is planted in a suitable situation near the building to be erected. 
The ladder is furnished with a groove on each side of the rounds, and both 
sides of the Indder. A platform is made to slide in these grooves, and on 
it is placed the hod or materials to be taken up to the workmen. This is 
done by a windlass, which elevates one platform whilst the other is 
coming down. 

No. 266. Improved Register Stove Door. 
lating the draught in a fireplace. 

No. 171. “ Travelling Suspension Rail or Roadway for facilitating 

‘cultural operations.” This invention is somewhat after the plan 
adopted by Halkett for cultivating the land. Mr. Banks, however, does 
not require any sleepers, or other arrangements, of that expensive nature, 
for his tramway. He lays out his farms in alternate slips of pasture and 
arable land, of about fifty yards in width; the wheels of his machine 
running in grooves on the pasture land. He has an engine at each end 
of the suspension bridge, or railway, which moves the machine itself, and 

performs the operations of ploughing, sowing, digging, manuring, reap- 
ing, and, if necessary, thrashing, whether by night or by day, without 
the foot ‘of man being placed on the soil. By Mr. Banks's arrangement, 
farms may be laid out ornamentally. 

Many of the inventions exhibited have already been noticed in these 
columns. Among others we may mention—Ge ‘yelin’ s “Spring Mat- 
tresses,” Bailey's ‘ Instantaneous Razor-Warmer,” Moscley's ‘ Patent 
Fountain Pen-Holder,” and Dr. Collyer’s Process for making Straw 
Fibre equal in strength to that of Flax or Hemp. 





A capital thing for regu- 


BIRTHS, 

On —" 2ist of March, at London, Caneda West, the lon. Mrs. Maurice Portman, 
of a sor 

On the 5th of April, at 79, Rue de Lille, Paris, the Lady Charlotte Locker, of a 
son, stillborn. 

On the 5th, at Guestling, county Sussex, Lady Ashburnham, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Norfolk House, the Duchess of Norfolk, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, the Wife of the Rev. Edward Rogers Pitman, Head Master of Ruge- 
ley Grammar School, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th of January, at Christchurch, New Zealand, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Christchurch, John Barton Arundel Acland, Esq., son of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart., of Killerton, Devon, to Emily Weddell Harper, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Bishop of ‘Christehureh ; also, Charles Perey Cox, Esq., son of the late 
Captain Cox, of the First Life Guards, and of Sandford Park, ‘Oxfords hire, to Sarah 
Shepherd Harper, fifth daughter of the Bishop of Christe hurch. 

On the 20th of February, at Poonah, Bombay, G. W. Elliot, Esq., C.S., Judge of 
Darwar, and nephew of the Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, to Fanny 
Mary, daughter of C. Staunton Cahill, Esq., of Kensington, formerly of Riverston, 
county Clare, J.P., and grandniece of the late Sir Francis French Staunton, C.B., 
First Commandant of Ahmednuggur, and Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Governor- 
General of India. 

On the 3lst of March, at - British Legation, at St. Petersburg, Sir John Fien- 
nes Crampton, Bart., K.C. her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the C “4 of St. Pete rsburg, to Victoire, second daughter of M, 

. Balfe, Esq., of Dublin. 

On the 1th of April, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir Henry Edward Francis 
Lambert, Bart., to Eliza Catherine, second daughter of the late Lionel Charles 
Hervey, Esq. 

On the 1Ith, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Amy Maria, eldest daughter of the Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, to the Rev. Edward Cheese, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Carlisle 

DEATHS. 

On the Ist of April, at Kensington, the Lady Audley, in her thirty-first year. 

On the 4th, at Bagshot, in the eighteenth year of his age, the Hon, Sydney Mon- 
tagu, third son of the Right Hon. the Earl of Sandwich. 

On the 5th, at Plymouth, Sir J. Forrest, Bart., of Comiston, Scotland. 

On the 5th, at Geneva, Mz ijor-General Orl: ando Felix. 


On the 6th, at Cambridge, in her thirty-first year, Catherine Montague, W . of | 


William Webster Fisher, Esq. wy ee Downing Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity. 

On the 7th, at Malvern House, Great Malvern, Jelinger Cookson Symons, Esq., 
H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, aged fifty. 

On the 7th, at Rutland Gate, Gertrude Mary Keppel, infant daughter of Viscount 
and Viscountess Bury, aged five months. 

Gn the 9th, at 29, Grosvenor Square, Emma Matilda, the beloved Wife of Charles 
Douglas Halford, Esq., of Grosvenor Square, and of West Lodge, Suffolk. 

On the 10th, at No. 10, Great Cumberland Street, Hyde Park, General Sir 
Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart., G.C.B,, Colonel Fortieth Regiment of Foot, in his 
eighty-first year. 

On the 10th, at Dover Street, the Right Hon, Standish O’Grady, Viscount Guilla- 
more, aged twenty-seven years, 





TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL om 00. 
Bankrupts. —Fraxcts Joux Fownes and Hexaxy Heyrer, Hatcham, Surrey, oil- 


merchants—Grorck Onprre.y and Co., Lichfield, millers— Evizapetn Aypon and | 


Tuomas Wintiam Ferovsox, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Navier, Stirling, co% al-age nt—Dewrsrer, Forres, Elgin- 
shire, surgeon. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, APRIL 13. 

Bankrupts.—W1i11aM Evans Pricnarp, Blackman Street, Borough, victualler— 

oun Asuny, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, builder— Henny "PYRE, Edgware Road, 
tailor- Nicuotas Mate Grosk, Wadebridge, Cornwall, wine-merchant—Josrrn 
Bauurorrn Boor, Elland, Yorkshire, draper—Josern Epwarp Morris, Bristol, 
grocer—THomas Ixxoc ent, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, grocer—Henry Tur- 
NER, Rotherhithe Wall, grocer—Joux Wu..1aMs, Tipton, Staffordshire, chemist— 
Cuan.es Frank Boyce, Melton Mowbr: ay, innkeeper—E1iza Eastwoop, Manches- 
ter, fruiterer—Grorce Royir, Sutton, Lancashire, flint-glass-manufacturer— 
Marrutas Epwarp Bowrka, Bridge Street West, Birmingham, manufacturer of 
elastic belts and cushions for the permanent way of railways. 


PRICES CURREN T. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Sater. | Monday. | Tuesday. Wee Fednes., Same. we. | Fe Friday. 






















| 

—| 
3 per Cent Console............0000: on | 94% | 8 4 | ~ 98 94} 
Ditto for Account ... a4 944 | 94) | 944 945 
3 per Cents Reduced } 93 923 3 924 
New 3 per Cents .. 94 93 93 
Annuities 1680 | —— _— _ 
Annuities 1885 ......... «.-| shut — od 17 —_ 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ..... ee] 224§ | 225 | 228) 226 226 
India Stock, 10} perCent .. | a—_ | «a } — (— 218 
Exchequer Kills, 14d. per diem. . 2 -—— ; 8 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ..... : 12 } 12 | 4 —_ 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .............. 1 dis. 1 al to- | — 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
French pocesrenscosoneosiaen ame —_— 






















































Austrian . ..........0+0..5p.Ct. _—_ 
ates a Mexican au 
55 Peruvian . . _ 
100 Portuguese 1853 42 
-- Russian ° 107 
102 Sardinian . 83, 
-—— Spani eeesecs 
Ditto New Deferred au 
65} Ditto Passive .. 4 
1003 ish 7 
_—_ Venezuela ........-.055 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. Australasian . “ 73h 
Caledonian 9 | eg North ‘American. Sog 
Chestera Holyhe a  =6— Bs SPeaccces erccccescece — 
Eastern Counties........ . 558 Selzeiat coccee —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..... ° —_— Commercial of London _ 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 100 Eng}. Scotsh.& Auatratian Git. 16} 
Great Northern ..............++ 1134 London ....... eve 52 
Great South. and West. Ireland. _ London and Coun ty. MM 
Great Western... .........0se00- 693 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 223 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 105} London Joint Stock...... seneee 3 
Lancaster and Carlisle... . 2uK} London and Westminster 7] 
London, Brighton ,& South € t ll National Bank . ame 
London and Blackwall ......... ost National Province — 
London and North-Western.... 998 New South Wales — 
London and South Western.... 923 Oriental ........ es 44 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 4% GE oncosscncccene ie 17 
BENMIERS .ccccescccecccccseceses 1163 Provincial of Ireland. . ° 82 
Midland Great Western (Ireland -— South Australia..... ee —_ 
North British, ..........0e..00+ 61) Union of Australia | 7 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... 95 Union of London.. | 29) 
North-Eastern—York .......... 79} Da kcsccccssoces 193 
Oxford, Wor. & pieneneadaent 42) Docxs— 
Scottish Central —_— East and West India ........... —_ 
Scottish Midland eee -_— London .... 6.600000 ee _ 
South Eastern and Dover ees 875 St. Katherine . ee —_ 
Eastern of France...... 25 Victoria ........6006 seevecees om _ 
Eaet Indian ..........+. eee 1014 MISCELLANROUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ..... —_— Australian Agricultural........ 325 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 334 British American Land... | — 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 99 Canada -—— 
Great Western of Canada .... 2 Crystal Palace .. 28 
Paris and Lyons ie 368 Electric Telegraph 106} 
Mines— General Steam... 264 
Australian. ......cccceccseeeees _ London Discount .. (_— 
Brazilian Imperial..... -- National Discount..........+. —_ 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 233 Peninsular and Oriental ‘Steam. 78 
Cobre Copper...... eases oe —_— Royal Mail Steam.........+0606! 523 
Rhymney Irom ,........0-e0es ee —_— South Australian ............4. — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 

on Wednesday the llth day of April 1860. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 

seeeeeeeees seh 28,389,340 Government Debt ...........£11,015,100 
Other Securities...... . 3,469,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ,....... 13,914,340 
Silver Bullion.... - 


Notesissued .... 





£28,399 ,340 





£28,389,340 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities(incla 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,728,943 
23,534,388 
4,922,085 
722,762 





ene Capital.... 
Res 


Public Deposits® 
Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 








£28,908,178 


£38,908,178 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct, 





















BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in B 8 Copper, Brit. Cakes £112 0 : £0 0 0 
‘oreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 Seen, Welsh Base... 615 780 
+ © 5 24 | Lead, British Pig ... 23 10 O12 8 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1§ | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 9 00. 000 

GRAIN, ee Lane, ages. 

s | . & 
Wheat,R. 0. tito: 30 | Fine ...... SOto 52 Pine...... 68 to 73 | Indian Corn. 35 to 36 
Pine ....<. 5l— 54 Foreign,R. 44— 54 Peas, Hog... 30—35 | Oats, Feed.. 20—23 
New. o-<s j White F. 56—60, Maple.... 35— 38 | Fine.... 23—24 
Fine... | Bye ..cccove 28—32) White. : a Poland ... 23—25 
White Old tomes Barley .. 28—32) Blue...... | Fine .... 25—27 
=355| Malting .. 38—44| Beane, Ticks 30—35 | Potato.... 26—28 
—49 | Malt, Ord... 68—6a/ Harrow.. Fine .... 28— 30 


. 37— 46 | 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Rye .sceeee 328. + 


WEEKLY AVERAGE | 
For the Week ending ane 7. 


. Wheat .... 455. od, 











2 Karley.... 36 7 Beans... ay 
3 | Oats......23 4 | Peas....... 37 10 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made .......++++ per sack _ to 46s Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. Od. dos. 
Seconds . — 38 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ul. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 3 — 36 Bacon, Trish .......++++ - cwt. 639. — 64s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 33 — 35 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 76 — 84 
American ....... per barrel 25 — 29 Derby, pale ....... — 72 
Canadian ......ceseseeeees 26 — 30 Hams, York — 88 


Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. Eyes, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to te. 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 




















worwosan AND > EADENMALL.” CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrer at Tae 
a. &. sd. ad sd. s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 2 6 to 3 ‘ tod 0 .... 4 Otod BtO5 0} Monday. Thereday. 

Mutton 4 0—4 4—410 46—5 6— 4 

Veal... 310—4 6—4 8 wnne 4 Cm SK A °° 

Pork... 4 0—4 4—5 © 2... 4 4—4 6—6 0} Calves, pets 136 

Lamb oeo—-c OoO-0O 0. 0 0—0 O—0 O| Pigs... 330..... 190 

° To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 62s. to #26. | Down Tegs ....++-+++ ao Ib. goes 2ld. 

Mid and East Kentditto..... 80 — 140 Half-bred Wethers ......+. or B= @ 

Sussex ditto.........0+- oo 8 — 76 Leicester Fleeces . 1 

Farnham ditto ..........+06. 0 — © | Combing Skins....... 18 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMirM rien. j MITECHAPEL. Cumsratany, 

Hay,Good ......... Ths. to BOs, tO B08. .eceeeeeees Ss. to 1008, 

Inferior - o-=— . 02 — 

New - 0 o— 
Clover ...+++++ 9 — 110 s — wo — 110 
Wheat Straw ....... 27 =— 3 3oolUh 32 =— 36 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Sensheng, Sus, pee. 2s. o. to 3s. 0d | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s, 64, 
Congou, fine ... .8 -3 6 | Brandy, Best Krands..... 10 © — 10 6 
Pekoe, flowery ....+.++- 3 ° —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 44 — 0 8 

In bond— Duty Is. 54. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 42 6 — 43 0 

Coffee, fine ‘in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d.) Guano, re ruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........4 Oe. Od. to 628. Od. Tallow P. ¥. C...percwt.58 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68s. Od. to 99s. 0d, TOWD oo cceeeceeee 6-00 

Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina., 22s. ~ to 26s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English sctncd 4o—- 00 

Sugar, Muscovado, average. . Od wé6ée— oe 

Weat India Molasses .. . 168. od. to 18s. 6d.| Linseed on” 9-2 6 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut oil oe 6 —45 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton 120s. to 130s. | Palm Of1.....++00seeceee o— 600 

ws ; ] — 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton. oy o—- 00 
York Regents —180 Coals Hetton........ eeee o-— 00 
130 Tees ..eseee . om 00 





Scotch 4p cecessere 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(April 14, 1860. 





USICAL UNION.—H. R. H. PRINCE 
CONSORT, Patron. St. James’s Hall, Tuesday, April 

17th, at half-past Three o’clock ; Quartet, B flat, 69, Haydn : 
Sonata Wis camene Op. 57, Beethoven: Nonetto, Op. 31, 


Spohr: So ianoforte. Artists—Sainton, Goffrié, R. Bla 
grove, and Piatt; Pratten, Lazarus, Rarret, Hausser, Har- 
per, &c. Pianoforte, Herr Lubeck (pianist to the Court at 


the Hague), his first performance. Single tickets, half-a- 
guinea each ; to be had of Cramer and Co., Chappell and Co., 
and Olliviers. Members can pay for Visitors at the Hall. 
Nominations, with name and address, to be sent to 

J. ELLA, Director. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Friday, May 4th. 


Lorry for the GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORM —_— 





of ELIJA on the occasion of the Inauguration of the 
BRONZE AVEMORIAL STATUE OF MENDELSSOHN, 


are now on sale at the Crystal Palace ; at No 2, Exeter Hall; 
or by order of the usual agents. 

Admission Tickets 5s. (if purchased before Ist of May) ; 
Reserved Stalls, in Blocks, as arranged at the Handel 


Festival, in the Area, 5s. extra; or in the Corner Galleries, 
10s. 6d. extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit, subject to the usual 
regulations. 


NOTICE.—Immediate application is requisite for Central 
Blocks. 

Post Office Orders, or Cheques, to be payable to Gronot 
Grove. 


({RYSTAL P PALACE.—June 25th, 26th, 


oy F 28th.—GREAT ORPHEONISTE MUSIC: AL FES- 


Vouchers for tickets for this great combination of the 
French Choral Societies, comprising deputations from 
nearly every Department of France, representing 170 Dis- 
tinct Choral Societies, and numbering between Three and 
Four Thousand Performers, who will visit England expressly 
to hold a Great Musical Festival at the Crystal Palace on 
the above days, are now on issue at the Crystal Palace ; at 
No. 2, Exeter Hall ; or by order of the usual agents. 

The Prices of Admission will be as follows:—The Set of 
transferable tickets (one admission to each of the Three 
Days), 12s. 6d.; Reserved Seats (for the Three Days), 
12s. 6d. extra ; or in the Corner Galleries, 25s. extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit on the above occasion, 
subject to the usual regulations. 


}XHIBITION, for ONE DAY ONLY, 
at the FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, 37, Gower Street, 
W.C., of STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS, exe- 
cuted in competition during the Sessions 1859 60, on Mon- 
day, April 23; from 10a.m. till 6 p.m. Admission Free. 


CIENCE TEACHING.—Manufacturers, 


Publishers, &c., desiring to supply Schools and Classes 
i ished under the Science Minute of the 
ve of Council on Education of the 2d 
ifie Apparatus, Instruments, Ex 
paring on—1. Geometrical, Mechanical, 
Machine and Architectural Drawing; 2. Physics, (Mechani- 
cal and Experimental) ; 3. Chemistry ; 4. Geology and Mine- 
ralogy; 5. Natural History (Zoology and Botany, Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology) ; 6. Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, and Physical Geography —should apply for the con 
ditions to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, London, W. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Edue ation. 


Most SUR LOUIS: BLANC pe Mem- 
deliver FOUR 1. ‘ i 
stitution, on the “ Salons" 























of Paris in the 1sth ( a —sSo 
cial Intere: ourse—Fashion—Love-—Philosophy, on the Wed 


nesday Evenings, April 25th, May 2d, 9th, and )6th. To 
commence each Evening at 8 o’Clock. Reserved Seats, 5s., 
ditto for the Course, |6s.; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d., ditto for 
the Course, 8s. Tickets may be obtained and reserved seats 
secured, by carly application to the Secretary at the Institu- 
tion, 17, Edwards Street, Portman Square ; and at Mr. Sams’s 
Royal Library, 1, St. James's Street. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Renjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., P.R.S., F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq, 
At the ANNUAL MEETING of GOVERNORS held in 
Craven Street, on Wepyespay, the 4th day of Arait 1860— 
Right Hon. the Ear] of Romney, President, in the Chair— 
the accounts of receipt and expenditure for twelve months, 
ending the 3ist December 1859, having been laid upon the 
table, duly audited, the Secretary reported that the number 
of Debtors discharged and relieved from the undermentioned 
Prisons, during the same period, was 162, of whom 133 had 
wives and 333 children; the average expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Charity, was 14/. 5s. 119d. for each Debtor discharged and 
relieved, viz. :— 
























Aylesbury . UG ..cccccccce 1|Nottingham . 1 
Bodmin ........ 1)/Lancaster 8 Petworth 2 
Brecon ........ l|Lewes... 2)Reading . 3 
Bristol . 3|Lincoln. . 5| Shrewsbur e 3 
Cardiff 5) Liverpool 5) Springfield...... 1 
Carmarthen 3! London— Stafford .... 1 
Carnarvon . 2} Queen’sPrison 1/Surrey .. 6 
Chester . 2} Whitecross St. 28)Taunton.. 1 
Derby 4|/Maidstone ...... 12) Warwick ... 2 
Durham 8 Manchester 11) Worcester 1 
Exeter ... 1}/Monmouth . 2)York ..... 4 
Gloucester , 1) Newcastle 2} Total from 36 —— 
Hereford . 2|Norwich ... 4| Prisons ..... 162 





The cases of 21 petitioners were considered, of which 15 
were approved, | rejected, 1 inadmissible, and 4 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Marcu, 19 Debtors 
of whom 12 had wives and 26 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales, and 2 relieved by 
donation, at an expense, including every charge connected 
with the Society, of 252/. 9s. 7d. 

The books of the Society may be seen, by those who de 
sire it, on application to the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Society mect on the first Wednesday in 
every month, except September. 

Wik LIAM A LUNN, Secretary. 


N\EETH.—Mr, ESK ELL, Surgeon Den- 
tist, 314, Regent Street (facing the Polytechnic), sup 
plies his PATENTED INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
can be matched so closely in shape and colour to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the difference, and in all cases 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication. These 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adhesion, wi hout 
extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 
and being incorrod ble they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colour nor decaying. Mr. Eskell’'s cele- 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 
Loose tecth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c. Hours, ten to six. Consultation, free. 
Charges strictly moderate.—314, Regent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), and Rennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
Established 1847, 








B. 








RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—EKING’S 


COLL eas, LONDON. 
Professor Tennant, F.G.8., will give a COURSE OF 
TWELVE LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, having especial 
reference to the Science, to ENGINEERING, MINING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures 
will commence on Friday Morning, April 20th, at 9 o’clock. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday, at the same hour. Fee, l/. Ils. 6d. 
R. W. JELF,D.D., 


‘ARMY CONTRACTS.—Tenders will be 

received at this Office until Noon on the Ist of May, 

from persons who may be willing to enter into Contracts for 
the supply of 


Principal. 





BREAD AND MEAT, 
in such quantities as may be required for the use of her 
Majesty’sjLand Forces stationed in the following places, from 
Ist June to 30th Novemnen 1860 ; and 
FORAGE, 
From Ist June te 3ist Ocroner 1860. 
Brompton House, — Park, 








~ 































and Kensington .... -. Bread Meat : 
2. Regent's Park, St. John’s sW rood, & ey | 
and Portman Street, Barracks do do 52 
3. Wellington Barracks, Horse hes | 
Guards, Buckingham Palace, £8 | 
and St. George's Barracks. do do mao 
4. Tower, Bethnal Green, Fins- 
bury, and Hackney ......... do do | 
5. Hounslow and Kneller Hall . do do Forage 
6. Hampton Court . + do do do | 
7. Windsor ....... ie do do | 
8. Brighton, with oast Forts | 
from Newhaven to Shorcham, do do do | 
9. Croydon .. eees . - do do _ 
10. Aldershot . Flour do do 
ll. Sandhur . Bread do do | 
12. Guernsey do do _ 
13. Jersey. do do - 
14. Alderney .... do do — 
Separate Tenders for Bre and for Forage, must | 





be made for each of the above ed Stations or Bar- 
racks as separately grouped and numbered. | 
Forms of Tende nd Conditions of Contract, may be ob- 
tained on application at this office, by letter or in person, } 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. | 
Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up 
and signed, and delivered at the undermentioned Office, 
under closed envelope (marked on the outside “ Tender for 
Commissariat a , before Noon on the Ist May next. 
T. POW ER, Deputy Commissary General, 
Commissariat Ofte e, 5, New Street, Spring Gardens, 
London, 8. W. Ist April 1860. 


~ > nl 

‘PRING AND SUMMER ATTIRE.— 
WE. MOSES and SON beg to state, that their prepara 
tions for SPRING and SUMMER exceed any oftheir former 
efforts as well in extent asin variety. They have ransack- 
ed the principal markets both at hom nd abroad for the 
best and newest manufactures, and have succeeded in col 
lecting such an assortment of goods as has never before been 
exhibited under one roof in this or any other country. 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS have 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest and 
most popular fabrics. 

Their READY MADE CLOTHING Stock is complete in 
every respect, and they venture to say that for elegance of 
style, durability of material, and workmanship, tastefulness 
of finish and cheapness, it is quite unequalled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 

No less care has been bestowed on the HOSTERY, HAT 
and CAP,and BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion- 
able and seasonable goods at such prices as enable the pro- 
prictors to offer their patrons very gr advantages 

N.B.—E S and SON take this opportunity of an- 
nouncing, that they intend giving their Customers the full 
benefit of the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &€. 

BE. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, 
Corner of NEW OXFORD ST TandH ART ‘ST REET. 
Country } — 
BRADFORD and SHEF! , YORKSHIRE 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed, 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their book, containing a Sketch of the History of British 
Costume, with self-measurement and list of prices, gratis on 


application, or post free. 
SUIT, made 


MHE “INDISPENSABLE” 

in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price,from 35s. To be obtained 

of E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and AL DGATE, nd 

Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and H ART. STRE ET. 


. sa , ‘r 
HE GREAT EASTERN. An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifully-executed Engraving 
of the Great Eastern, may be obtained gratis of 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORTES and ALDGATE 3, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART 


snenrTw . " Q 
BES TEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display o 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of h is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establisiment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 











































STREET. 











Bedsteads, from..........+...0 12s. 6d. to 202. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from . &s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur),from .. 6s. Od. to Tl. 7s. each 


All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oil ........+. «++ 4s. per gallon. 


+r vs 
kf ENDERS, STOV ES, F IRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES —auyere of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS TES, . CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE Y r 
as cannot be appr 
novelty, beauty of design, or enquitbunees of Bethan 5 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Sl. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pi 
from 1/. &s. to 80/. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/ 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 

radiating hearth-plates. 


7 rel ne. wae Pal 

\ JILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Redding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 29, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2, and 3, Newman Strect ; and 4, 5, andé, 
Perry's Place, London. Est: ablished 1820 













{s 
with 


| hosiery, gloves, &c. 


r 

IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
BREIDENBACH’'S WOOD VIOLET kee 8 anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, and in any climate. Hb. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per- 
fumes distilled Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare. 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets. None 
are genuine unless stamped “‘ H. Breipensacn, Perfumer to 

the Queen, 1578, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’ 8." 


7 Qo 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Rd. » 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. l0d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 18. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. dd., 1s. 6d., and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


~ ° 

Q W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

cian: 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dock yards), Woolwich. 




















“ DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms : Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


/N 


BROWN AND POLSON’'S 


Yr 7 . 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior toanything of the kind known 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow r . and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids 
BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 











TRADE MARK, 








GAS! GAS! GAs! : 
GAS APPARATUS §are 
best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., 





YHILLIPS’ 
warranted the 
CONSERVATORIES, 
&e 
They can 
a PAC 
E 


and their 
SKINNER STR 


be seen, 
PORY, 54, 


actions explained, at the 
EET, SNOW HILL, 





ag + Selection of PATENT SAPETY ATLAS CHANDE 
LIERS, and all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting 
N.B. A Prospectus sent free by ay pest. 








ANDSOME 


| IRON and BRASS BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooma contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 


Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mounting zs and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron isteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedst Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
enham Court Road, W. 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
“+ . Ar “mT ry 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
IN, BRONCHITIS, ASTMMWA, COVGHS, RHEUMATISM, 














L 


cCONSUMPT 











GOUT, GENERAL OPBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, (NFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num 
berless « ent medical pr tioners, prove that a half- pint 
of Dr. pr Joxon’s Ol is e« in remedial effects to a quart 


of any other kind. Hen mparably the best, so 


it is likewise far the e} 


Palatableness, speedy ef safety, and economy, 














unitedly recor nmend this unriva d preparation to invalids 
Opinion of A. B GRANVILLI Eaq., M.D., L R.C.P., 
F.R.=., Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “On Sudden 
sath, & 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dn. pr Jonen's Cod Liver 


1orter time than others, 
sea and indigestion too 
ation of the Pale New- 
pver, much 


he desired effect ix 
the 


Oil prods 
and that it does not canse 
often consequent on the administ 
foundiand Oils. The Oil being, m 


asl 











e palat 








able, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh’s_Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 

Sold oncy in Iuprriat Half-} nts, 2s. Gd.; I 
Quart s., capsuled, and labelied with Dr. pr Jd« 
and signature, with WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
SENUINE, by respectable Chemists 

Sorte Cone NEFS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W C. 
| OL 1. Ow AY’S PILLS S and OIN NTMENT. 
man body is made up of nerves, vessels, mus 





, all of which are formed from the blood, aided 








cles, and ne 

by the glan These Addison compared to a bundle of pipes 
and strainers; to cleanse — ec! these of all obstructions 
and impurities, is the art of Holloway's medica 
ments happily effect this « hie tin ne of the infinitude of 
pipes and strainers escapes their purifying powers. They 


¥ remove all noxious 1 
They act most benefici 


atters, and expel all causes 
ally on every organ. The 








nally, and the Oint it rubbed over the glands, 
restore vigour to the body i c) rfulness to the mind 
Holloway's remedies are specit for indigestion, nervous 
ness, and depression. 
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THE BANK ACT. 
This day is published, Third Edition, price 12s. 
HE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
OPERATION of SIR ROBERT PEEL’S BANK 
ACT of 1844 EXPLAINED and DEFENDED; with 
Critical Examinations of the Objections of the Lords’ 
Committee of 1818, and of Tooke, Wilson, and Mill. 
By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 
LonoMANs. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALY = dD. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s 
HISTORY of the CREATION and 
THE sv or Pentateuchism Analy- 


ally Treated 
dene Ist. The BOOK of GENESIS. 
London: Grorc® Marnwanine, Successor to Jonn 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 








—_——_ = 
By the Author of “‘ Twice Round the Clock.” 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
OOKING AT LIFE; or Thoughts and 
Things. By Groror Avavert s SaLa. 
Author of ** A Journey Due North,” ** Gas Light and 
Day Light.” 
(Reprinted from Household Words.) 
London: Rovrteper, Warne, and Rovr.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
In fe +5 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH 
HUNT. Now finally collected. Revised by 
Himself, and edited by his Son, Tnornron Hvunr. 
With Illustrations by Cornovip. 
The late Vols. of Routledge’s British Poets are, viz. : 
COOK’S (ELIZA) COMPLETE POEMS, 1 vol. 5s. 


MACKAY’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE SONGs, 
1 vol. 5s. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) BALLADS AND 


, LYRICS, 1 vol, 5s. 


~ 5 de RELIQUES OF 
l vol. 5s 


ANCIENT POETRY, 


0A complete list gratis on application. 
London : Rovr ever, Warne, and Rovriepar, 
Farringdon Street. 





Just publishe “d, Second Edition, with Illustrative Map, 
price ls.; or by post, 14 stamps. 


MERICAN SECURITIES. 

Hints on the Tests of Stability 

the Guidance and Warning of British Investors. 
An ANGLO-AMERICAN, 


Practical 


By 


CONTENTS. AGE 
The Author and the Reviewers........... 3 
Practical Hints for guidance of Investors... 13 
Bailway Progress in America............. 34 
Produce, Population, &e...............4 38 
Dividends and Interest on Securities...... 44 
Commerc? and Shipping, &e.............. 45 
London: Published by Mann Nerurws, 39, Corn- 
hill; W. P. Mercurm, 20, Parliament Street, West- 


minster. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 5 or post free for 30 
stamps. 
EBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE ; 
containing The Elements of Grammar, with 
Exercises on each rule in German and English, 


| 





; CHarvorre Perrys, 


and Profit, for | 


and a | 


Selectlon of Anecdotes accompanied by Conversational | 


Exercises, and a Complete Vocabulary. 

“Tt is hardly possible to have a simpler or better 
book for beginners in German.” — Athenaum. 

London: C. H. Crarke, 13, Paternoster Row; may 
be had of all Booksellers, and at D. Lebahn’s Class 
Rooms, 1, Annett’s Crescent, N. 

MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
HAVELOCK. 
On Frida ay ne me will be wry ~ in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with a Portrait and 2 
) EMOIRS of SIR HENR Y HAVEL OCK 
4) K.C.B. with Selections from his Correspondence 
and Journals. 
MAKSHMAN 
London: Lonoman, Green, 


By his Brother-in-Law, Jonn CLark 


Lonomay, and Roperrs, 





MARY * °NE sc HIMMELPENNINCK’S 
VARITINGS AND LIFE. 
Ww ready, 12 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


‘ACRE M MUSINGS on MANIFESTA- 


TIONS «* GOD to the SOUL of MAN; with 
Thoughts on th: Destiny of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. By Many = SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Edited 


by her Relation, C. Hankin ; with Preface by the 

v. Dr. BAYLEE, Principal of St. Aidans Theological 
College, Birkenhead . 

Also, 4th Edition, post 8vo. with Portrait, 

LIFE price 10s. 6d. 

, of MARY ANNE 
NINCK, x 

SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL, 
tion, 3 vols. 215. 

M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S 
BEAUTY, the TEMPERAMENTS, 
TEC TURE, 12s. 6d. 
London : Lovoman, Gree, 


SCHIMMELPEN- 
Sth Edi- 


ESSAYS on 
and ARCHI- 


Lonoman, and Rorer rs. 


Lately published, in l vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth, 


\ ODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
4 its BL ae and DEFECTS. By Henry 
I. Breen, Esq., F.S. . 


((ONTE NTS :—1 ‘mena INCE 
tion; 2 4 not had so severe a 


2. Blunders: 3 
Mannerism , 4. Criticism; 5. | castigator of the solecisms 
Plagiarism ; 6. Liters ary Im-| with which he has proved 
postures, }some of our most celebrated 
M R. BREEN’S book isan | writers to abound.” 
- attack (not at all un John Bull 
ce M* 


called for) upon careless BREEN has pro 
= GeLDow have we risen | volume, 


Writing Eraminer duced an agrecable 
which deserves pe 
from the perusal of aj rusul for its temperate and 
work which has afforded a | well-me ant endeavours to 
greater amount of satisfaction | show the carelessness and in 
and pleasure than Mr | ditte ‘rence to correct writing, 
Breen’s interesting and | which characterise the works 
amusing compilation of * er- th too many of our most dis 
rata’ and ‘corrigenda.’ tinguished authors. 
Gentleman's Magazine Notes and Queries. 


London: Leonean, i Loxeman, and Roxserrs, 


1 Cobbett, we have 








This day is published, price 6s. cloth, 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. 
By Capt. Cuartes Hamuiry, R.M. 
Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Loudon, 





Now completed, in 2 vols. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Author of ** Sea-Side Studies,” “* The Life of 
Goethe,” &e. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, 
price 12s. in cloth. 
Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, 
London, 


Edinburgh and 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 
dinia during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G, 
Grerron. 2 vols, 21s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, By 
Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

* A very valuable and charming work.”— Post. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
HENRY IV., KING of FRANCE and NAVARRE, 
By Miss Freee. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Lyons M‘Lerop, F.R.G.S. late British Consul at 
Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map & Illustrations, 21s. 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM 
KIEV TO EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By Lady 

2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
(Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION OF A LIFE FOR 
A LIFE, By the Author of “ John Halifax Gen- 
tleman.” Revised, with Preface, price 5s. bound 
and illustrated. Forming Volume IX. of Hursr 
anv Biackert’s STaNDARD LIBRARY. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 


Author of ** Wildflower,” &e, 3 vols. 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. Raten Dvurron, 3 vols, 
* A first-rate novel.”—John Bull, 


STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHACE. 


3 vols. 
** A novel which will find many admirers.” 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By 


Wituiam Howrrr. 3 vols. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. By 


the Author of ** The Three Paths.” 2 vols. 


MARY BERTRAND. By Francis 


Merspirn. 3 vols, [Just ready. 


i UCHESS of GLOUCESTER’S MONU- 

MENT. HIDDEN DANGERS.—The BUILD- 
ER of THIS DAY, price 4d. stamped, 5d,.; Con- 
tains:—Fine View of the Duchess of Gloucester’s 
Monument, Windsor— London Thoroughfares and Rail- 
ways—The Architectural Exhibition—Female Labour 
—Rainfall in England—Ethnology and Architecture 
—Symbolism in reference to Art—An East-end Tea- 
garden ; with an Illustration—Architects and Builders 

Wavy Window -glass— Masters and Workmen— The 
Stone of the New ‘Houses of Parliament—C ity of Ely 
Waterworks — Pure Air—Chelsea Congregational 
Church, &e. Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; 
and all Booksellers. 


*— Observer. 








In one thick vol. a New Edition, the Twelfth, 
price l6s. 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 

1 Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 

Clergy, Families, and Emigrants, By T. J. Granam, 

M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of 

Edinburgh, and M._R.C. of England. 

‘Of all the Medical Guides that have come 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr, Graham's,” 
Banner. 

* Far excelling every public 
tish Standard, February, 18. 
Also, Author, « 8vo. 
Sixth !.dition, 


2, ON THE DISEASES of FEMALES 


a Treatise describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varie- 









to our 


ion of its class.” — Bri- 


by the same price Ils, boards, 





ties, and Treatment. With Cases, and a Medical 
| Glossary. 
*A mass of information indispensable to those 





for whom it is intended.”— Blackwood’s Lady’s Maga- 
zine. 


Also, by the same Author, price 10s. in cloth, 


3. ON INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD ; 
embracing the whole subject from Birth, with Hints to 
Young Mothers for the Management of themselves as 
well as their Offspring, &c. 

** Written in a clear and interesting manner, and the 
Author displays, as in his previous works, much judg- 
ment.” — Medical Circular. 

* Broad principles and rules, the adoption of 
which by parents will materially onduce to the health 
and happiness of their children in after years.”— Wit- 
Nass. 

London: Published by Simpxin, Marswant, and 
Co, Stationers’ Court; and Wairraker and Co, Pater- 
noster Row. Sold by all Booksellers, 





| 
: 
| 


| by CHARLES the FIRST, 





ALBEMARLE STREET, 
April, 1860. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST FOR EASTER. 


ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS 


A Chapter of English 


History Re-written. By Joun Forsrer. Post 8vo. 


12s. 


THE 
RUSSIA: 
vasion and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. 
late General Sir Roserr Witsoxn, K.M.T. 
8vo. lds. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
By Varrovs Wrrrers, Edited 
Vol. I. Medium 8vo, 42s, 

[ To be completed in 2 vols, 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS 
ASSHETON SMITH, Esq.; or the Life and Pursuits 
of a Country Gentleman. By Sir Earpiey WiLmor, 
Bart. Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 15s, 


FRENCH INVASION OF 


the Secret History of Events during the In- 
By the 
Plans. 


Comprising its 
and Natural History. 
by Ws. Surrn, LL.D. 


THE INTUITIONS of the MIND. 


By Rev, James M‘Cosn, LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF 


REFORM ACT of 1832. By Sir Jon~n Watsn, 
M.P. 8vo, 5s, 5d 


the 
Bart., 


MEMOIRS and LETTERS of LORD 


CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY, —a | his 
Life, from his Birth to the Restoration. By W. D. 
Curistre. Portrait. 8vo, 10s, 


CAPT. SIR LEOPOLD M‘CLIN- 


TOCK’S NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the 
FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and his COM- 
PANIONS inthe ARCTIC SEAS, 12th Thousand, 
Svo. Ilés, 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 


IRISH CORRESPONDENCE, extending from 1807 
to 1809, 8vo, 20s. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, 
DRAWN by THEMSELVES. Described by Rev, 
R. H. Connotp, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


BECKET; 
Canon Ropertrson, M.A. Post 8vo. 9s, 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN’S NEW 


WORK—On the ORIGIN of SPECIES. 5th Thou- 
sand, Post8vo, I4s, 


LIFE and LETTERS of DANIEL 


WILSON, D.D., late LORD BISHOP of CALCUTTA, 
By Rev. J. Baremayn, M.A. 3d Thousand, Por- 
traitsand Illustrations. 2 vole. 8vo. 28s, 


THE STORY of NEW ZEALAND: 
Savage and Civilized, By Anruur 
2d Edition, Map and Illustrations. 


Biography. By 


Past and Present, 
Ss. Tnomsoy, M.D. 
2 vols. Post8vo, 24s. 


THE 20rx THOUS 


SMILES’S NEW WORK — SELF 


Svo. 6s. 


THOUGHTS 


and LEGISLATION, 
8vo. 7s, 6d. 


SCIENCE IN 


SERIES of SERMONS, 


AND OF MR. 
HELP, Post 


on GOVERNMENT 


By Lord Wrorrrstey. Post 


THEOLOGY—A 


By Rev. A. 8. Farrar, 


M.A. 8vo. 9e. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 
LIFE of SIR THOS, FOWEL L BUXTON, By his 
Son. Portrait, Post 8vo, 2s, 


THE RISE, GROWTH, AND 
PRESENT STATE of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TION, By Davin Rowtann, Post, 10s, 6d, 


MEMOIRS of EARLY ITALIAN 


PAINTERS, from CIMABUE to BASSANO, By Mrs. 
Jameson, Revised Edition, With much Additional 
Matter and Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Now 2 Oi with Portrait, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
“MOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grorr. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


” ‘This day, ina handsome volume, cloth, gilt edges, 
ice 7s. 6d. 

HREE HUNDRED SONNETS. By 

Marrix F. Tvurrsr, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Author of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy,” ‘* Ballads,” 
“ Lyrics,” “ Tales,” &c. 

Arruve Hatz, Virtvr and Co.,25, Paternoster Row. 

Just published, price 2s. or by post, 28.24. 

ISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S 

ry _——— ON NURSING: What it is, and what 

is not. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


Just publishe!, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1200 pages, price 38s, 
IR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1860. 
“The best g logical and heraldic dictionary of 
the peerage an! baronetage.””"— Globe. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


FARADAY’S JUVENILE CHRISTMAS 
LECTURES. 

















In| vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL 
FORCES, delivered to a Juvenile Auditory at 
the Royal Institution, By Professor Farapay. Edited 
by Wintiam Crookes. With numerous Illustrations . 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin and Co. 


THE FRENCH IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE BARON 
GROS’S EMBASSY to CHINA and JAPAN 
in 1857—1858. By the Marquis de Moyes, Attaché, 
With Coloured Plates. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrin and Co. 


A RELIABLE WORK ON FREEMASONRY.,. 
Just published, price 7s, 6d, post 8vo, cloth, 
A LEXICON OF FREEMASONRY: 
containing a Definition of all its Communicable 
Terms, its History, Traditions, and Antiquities. By 
Apert G. Mackey, M.D. First English Edition, re- 
— from the Fifth American Edition, revised by 
wNALD CAMPBELL, S.P.R.S., 32d Degree, Compiler of 
the ** Scottish Masonic Calendar.” 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrtn and Co. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
No, 33, Arrtt 1860, price 2s. 6d, Published by 
authority of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Asylums for the Insane, Editor, Dr. BucknitL; Hon. 
Sec. Dr. Roperrson. 
CONTENTS ¢ 
1, A Descriptive Notice of the Sussex Lunatic 
Asylum, with Lithographs, by Dr. Robertson. 
2. The Physical Diseases of Early Life, by J. 
Crichton Browne, Esq. 
3. On the Want of a Better Provision for the In- 
sane of the Labouring and Middle Classes, by 
Samuel Gaskell, Esq. 
4. Edgar Allan Poe, by br. Henry Maudsley. 
5. Contributions to Logical Psychology, by the 
Rev. W. G. Davirs. 
London : Loxnemax, Green, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0’S_ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














1. 
The Third Edition of Mr. HawrnHorne’s 
TRANSFORMATION ; or, the Romance of Monte 
Beni. 3vols. Will be published next week. 


2. 

THE POEM OF THE BOOK OF JOB 
DONE LNTO ENGLISH VERSE. By the Earl 
of WixcnEtsea. Square demy 8vo. 10s. In antique 
cloth, with red edges. 

3. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon, W. E. Giapsronr, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

THE PROVINCE OF REASON, 

A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on the ** Limits 

of Religious Thought.” By the Rev. Joun Youne, 

L.L.D. Author of the “ Christ of History,” ** The 

Mystery—Evil and God,” &e. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

4 


THE LIFE OF EDMOND MALONE, 
Editor of Shakspeare, with Selections from his 
Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir James Prior, Au- 
thor of ** The Life of Edmund Burke.”” Demy 8vo. 
With Portrait. Price 14s. cloth. 

5 


“IS IT NOT WRITTEN?” Being 
the Testimony of Scripture against the Errors of 
Romanism. By Epwarp 8. Pryce, A.B. Post 
8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Wriutam Lucas SarGant, 
Author of ** Social Innovators, and their Schemes.” 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth _ 


‘. 

KATHIE BRANDE;; or the Fireside His- 

tory of a Quiet Life. By Hotme Lex, Author of 

**Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” ‘“ Against Wind and 
Tide,” &c. 


8. 

BELOW THE SURFACE. A Story of 
English Country Life. By Sir Arruur Hai.am 
Exron, Bart. New Edition. 2s. 6d. feap. 8vo. cloth. 

Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ADAM BEDE.” 
This day is published, Me 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “* Scenes of Clerical Life,” and ‘* Adam Bede.” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
| 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWs AND 


“THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW.” 


Next week, post 8vo. with an Illustration, 


TOWN AND FORRES" 


By the Author of ‘‘Mary Powell,’ and ‘‘ The Ladies of Bever Houwow.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, the First Volume of which is now ready, price 14s, 


FROM THE * TIMES,”’ APRIL 5, 

“If Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record of his career at sea, we may safely predict for this work 
an unbounded popularity, It will be put in the hands of the young to excite their ardour ; it will be devoured in 
stealth by some of them whose parents have a horror of the sea. It is we of one of the very best places on aw 
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THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
RT. HON. GEORGE ROSE. 


Edited by the Hon. and Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


FROM THE ‘‘ TIMES,” APRIL 11, 

** Everybody speaks familiarly and confidingly of George Rose. Walter Scott wants to find out something, 
and he applies to George Rose. Mr. Pitt is perplexed, and he must consult George Rose. The King wants 
the use of a Louse on his road to Weymouth, and he applies to George Rose. Lord Marchmont looks out 
for an executor, and he fixes upon George Rose. The Duke of Northumberland wants a lift from the Govern- 
ment, and he tries to secure the good offices of George Kose. Lord Auckland has set his heart on getting 
a peerage, and he unbosoms himself to George Rose. A sailor wanting his prize money, relies on the 
favour of George Rose. Lady Hamilton, urging her claims to be rewarded by the nation for her services to 
Lord Nelson, depends on the exertions of *‘ her dear, good good Mr. Rose.” We want the biography of such 
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FROM THE * ATHENA:UM.” 

“« The records of English junior royalty abound in romance and variety. There is a sparkle of interest in all, 
from the days of high feasting at Carnarvon, to those of high play and high drinking at Brookes’s, under 
the auspices of George Augustus Frederick, and Dr. Doran is the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and 
curious in the archives of the princely epochs. He has been to the right sources, and traced our kings faithfully 
to their cradles. Though abounding in gossip, this book is of absolute value. We invite the reader to take this 
very agreeable book in hand.” 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
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